








M.... you’RE the fellow on the cover. Or the 


girl across the page. 

Several weeks ago you arrived on campus for 
freshman orientation. By now you're beginning to 
feel oriented. You can finally get from Bowker 307 
to Founders 219 in ten minutes. You know where to 
get the best malted in town. Or pizza. And you’ve 
tentatively separated your courses into the workers 
and the drones. 

I wonder about your Christian orientation. Have 
you begun to adjust to this totally new situation 
from a Christian standpoint ? 

Perhaps at no other time in your life (apart from 
military service) will the change be as abrupt—or 
complete—as it is right now. 

Freedom. No other word describes your new life 
so well. Freedom to choose new friends, to plan 
your daily schedule. Freedom to attend church or 
not to attend church. Freedom to set your standards 
within the broad spectrum of society instead of the 
more narrow spectrum of your home. 

“When I came away to the university;’ a Delaware 
student once told me, “I felt like a dog who had been 
chained in the front yard for his whole previous life. 
Suddenly the chain was broken. I could do anything 
I wanted to do from here on in. And that’s the way 
I lived my whole first year. I did things my parents 
never would have permitted me to do at home. I 
didn’t do the things they’d always insisted on? 

Now maybe I’ve chosen an extreme example. That 
fellow wasn’t a Christian when he came to college, 
and I certainly don’t mean to imply that you want 
to jump the fence and bay at the moon. On the other 
hand I could tell you about other fellows and girls 
who were Christians. About one, for instance, who 
wrote me from another university: “I came here ex- 
pecting to turn this place upside down for the Lord. 
Instead, this place has almost turned me upside down 
for the devil?’ 

So the question is how to use this new freedom in 
the right way. And correct Christian orientation dur- 
ing these first few months is top priority for you. 

Mind if I make a few suggestions? I know you’re 
fed up with orientation talk, so I'll come right to 
the point. 

Christians were never meant to exist in isolation. 
One of the most helpful means God has given you 
for Christian growth while you're at college is the 
group of Christians on your campus. Have you 
looked that group up yet? 

At this point I’d like to give you a warning. Let 
me tell you about a friend of mine. 

This fellow went to Cornell long enough ago so 
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that it’s safe to tell you it was Cornell. During his 
freshman year he discovered that there was a group 
of Christians meeting on campus. So one afternoon 
as the leaves were turning color high above Cayuga’s 
waters, he walked across the campus to the meeting 
room. There he quietly opened the door, looked 
around the room for a long moment, shut the door 
and walked away. 


‘“‘What a bunch of twerps;’ he thought as he left 
the building. And today my friend speaks with re- 
gret of missing out on Christian fellowship during 
the next four years. 

Now apart from the fact that you’d call them odd 
balls or sad sacks, it’s conceivable that you might 
have a similar experience on your campus. Only 
I hope that you'll profit from his experience and 
not turn away from the group. 

Don’t get me wrong. I don’t think the average 
university Christian is an odd ball or a sad sack— 
far from it. But it’s possible that you might find a 
socially more compatible group, a more intellectu- 
ally stimulating group, better athletes, more beauti- 
ful girls or good looking fellows in certain other 
circles of university life. 

You see, the central purpose of that Christian 
group in getting together is not social times, or 
intramural sports, or even—first of all—because they 
enjoy one another's company. Their purpose is 
rather to do something for God on campus. 

Therefore don’t look for a duplication of your 
home church young people’s society or high school 
group, for these fellows and girls are banded to- 
gether on campus as Christian witnesses in a non- 
Christian society. So become a part of the group 
right away. 

In a way (as another staff member of Inter-Varsity 
recently remarked), every Christian is either a mis- 
sionary or a mission field. Don’t be a mission field. 
Your attitude toward the Christian group should be, 
“God has sent me to this campus; what can I do?” 
—not, “Here I am; help me” 

No doubt you'll find that some of the Christians 
in the group are hard to get along with. Maybe some 
won’t hold precisely the same opinions you have 
always held. But don’t turn away from them on these 
secondary matters. The important thing is fellowship 
in the Lord—knowing Jesus Christ and making Him 
known on campus. In this connection, it’s helped me 
to notice in the Gospels what an incompatible group 
of people the Lord Jesus chose as His disciples. Just 
a casual reading will show you what I mean. Their 
social backgrounds were different—some were labor- 
ing men while others were quite polished. They had 








varying amounts and types of formal education. 
Temperamentally they ran the gamut. And their 
political opinions were as far apart as they could 
possibly have been in first century Palestine—Mat- 
thew representing the collaborators while Simon the 
Canaanite stood for the resistance movement. 

Yet these men stood together and eventually shook 
the first century world. 

Why? 

Because Jesus Christ was the center of their life 
and their fellowship. They were together because 
of their individual relationship to him and for no 
other reason. 

I’ve used that word fellowship several times. 
Perhaps I'd better explain what I mean. Ten Chris- 
tians sitting around a table discussing last Saturday’s 
football game is not Christian fellowship. Nor does 
it help to add something to eat. St. John described 
the basis of true fellowship in these words: “That 
which we have heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands 
have handled of the Word of life...declare we unto 
you, that ye also may have fellowship with us; and 
truly our fellowship is with the Father and with His 
Son Jesus Christ? 


Fellowship, then, is sharing together the mani- 
festations of the life, and the life itself of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. And the result of our fellowship—as it 
was with the disciples—is power when we go out to 
knock on dormitory doors and witness to Jesus 
Christ. 

Recently a young woman who has only been a 
Christian for a couple of years told me that the thing 
that surprised her the most when she became a part 
of a Christian group (after she had become a Chris- 
tian) was that the people seldom talked about the 
Lord. There was plenty of talk about Christian 
activities, Christian work, Christian problems—but 
seldom was the Lord Jesus brought into the con- 
versation. 

You don’t have to have a large group of people in 
order to have Christian fellowship. Do you remem- 
ber how the Lord Jesus sent His disciples out two- 
by-two? And once He said that “Where two...of you 
are...there am I in the midst?’ Sometimes we fail to 
recognize His presence. 

Why don’t you begin to pray that God will give 
you a close friend (of the same sex) with whom you 


can have Christian fellowship during the next several 
years. If you question this, think of the frequency 
with which the disciples and later the apostles were 
paired off in the New Testament. Such fellowship 
could involve praying together regularly—in many 
instances sharing problems and needs that you would 
not feel free to share in a larger group. Problems of 
your beliefs, classroom difficulties, questions about 
the Christian life could be shared and perhaps 
solved. But there would be the possibility of talking 
together of the life of our Lord Jesus, and the rele- 
vance of His life to your life on campus. 

Incidentally, one test of our love for Him is our 
love for other Christians. Have you ever experienced 
that love? Few of us have. I could express that an- 
other way and say that a few of us have, and what 
we have experienced makes us want to see every 
Christian have a similar experience. That statement 
in the Apostle’s Creed, “I believe in...the com- 
munion of saints” is what I’m talking about. 

We Christians seem to feel such a compulsion to 
prove that the communal life of Acts 4:32—37 was a 
failure (lest we seem to support contemporary com- 
munism) that we miss out completely on the won- 
derful example of Christian love which is here dis- 
played. There was a group of people who really 
loved each other more than they loved their posses- 
sions. It seems that they didn’t first pray for the 
needs of others, but rather first gave for the needs 
of others. And in connection with this communal 
life we read that their power was great in bearing 
witness to the resurrection of the Lord Jesus, and 
that “great grace” was upon them all. 

No wonder there was such a tremendous turning 
to Jesus Christ in those days! And perhaps a demon- 
stration of Christian love on the part of your Chris- 
tian group on campus would have a similar result. 

How can you demonstrate Christian love? Let me 
give you one or two examples. 

A student nurse became a Christian at a large city 
hospital. The other Christians took her under their 
—I almost said wings, and in this case it would have 
been a fairly good word to use. She was a girl with 
problems which dated back to high school. In her 
last year of training she had a complete mental col- 
lapse. That group of Christian girls stuck with her, 
visited her in the institution, prayed for her, did 


(Continued on page 34, column 1) 
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By E. M. BLAIKLOCK 


— of the Bible should never forget that the 
Book, particularly the Old Testament, was born in 
the Middle East, where the harsh fact of the desert 
with its pitiless sun was never far away. 

Hence there is a vividness in the Biblical im- 
agery of thirst and water, of burning heat and piti- 
less shade, too easily missed by those who read its 
words in greener and more gracious lands. The 
books of desert travelers, from Doughty to Lawrence 
and Jarvis, and names more recent still, are often an 
aid for those who read the Scriptures without ex- 
perience of the beating sunlight and searing wind 
which so frequently form a pattern of its metaphor. 

It was, in fact, Tregenza’s book on the Red Sea 
mountain chain east of Egypt, which turned me to 
the words which are used as the title of this article. 
Caught by the odd fascination of the desert, this 
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young archeologist spent many university vacations 
in the barren hills which wall the Nile Valley from 
the Red Sea. In this most unlikely place—a for- 
gotten frontier of Imperial Rome—the early Em- 
perors took trouble, at what must have been a fear- 
ful cost in life and labor, to build a network of 
highways and protecting forts. Perhaps they saw 
in the western littoral of the Red Sea a front facing 
Arabia Felix, whose riches they ever exaggerated, 
always coveted, and never won. Certain it is that 
the communications served for the extraction of 
stone for imperial building. Here were cut the 
blocks for Trajan’s Column. 


But it is a wicked, weary land. From the deck of 
the passing liner on the Red Sea route, the traveler 
can glimpse its peaks. They lie in the sun like 
Socotra, Guardafui on the Horn of Africa, the Peak 
of Aden, the incongruously named Twelve Apostles, 
and the other bare and burning islands of that truly 
“unvintaged” sea. So utterly sun-drenched and 
shimmering are they in the pitiless heat that they 
merge with the pale sky, gold melting into silver; 
so intensely lighted that the outlines blur and quiver 
under the beating sun. 

The ordeal of travel in a land so cruel is vivid 
in Tregenza’s book. Each day is battle with the 
sun in which man survives only by retreat. Each 
day brings the sun’s meridian victory. The blaze 
of the noon heat halts life in the valleys: the one 
who seeks to travel must find refreshment and relief 
under the cool shelter of outcropping rocks, or in 
the shadowy clefts of the cliffs. 

‘Toplady’s imagery in his famous hymn (“Rock 
of Ages, Cleft for Me”) was a geographical adapta- 
tion. It was thunder and the pelting rain which 
drove him to the sanctuary of the shattered crag in 
the Mendip vale. It is the sun and the desert wind 
which the Psalmist has in mind when he pictures 
his God as a High Rock to which he makes retreat. 
And Isaiah in his colorful oracle is thinking of the 
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tempest of the sand, the parching peril of the wind- 
swept desert when he says: “And a man shall be as 
an hiding place from the wind, and a covert from 
the tempest, as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land.” 

In the leisurely fashion of the Victorian exegete, 
Sir George Adam Smith, the geographer of Pales- 
tine, extends himself in exposition of Isaiah’s image. 
Isaiah had traveler and peasant in mind. The com- 
mentator develops the latter thought: “Where the 
desert touches an oasis or river-valley,” Smith 
writes, “the sand is in a continual state of drift from 
the wind, and it is this drift which is the real cause 
of the barrenness of such portions of the desert as 
abut on the fertile land . . . life is stunted or choked 
out. But set a rock upon the sand... After a few 
showers on the leeward side some blades will spring 
up. If you have patience you will see in time a 
garden. How has a boulder produced this? Simply 
by arresting the drift.” 

Think now of Christ, who shines through Isaiah’s 
words. In the weary land of earth, He stood, God’s 
bastion against the fierce drift of human evil. Nailed 
to a cross He still stood in the way, a barrier to that 
which would have choked humanity to death. He 
stands still in history’s midst, a shelter to a crag 
beneath whose shadow and protection all the good 
and beauty of nineteen hundred years have found 
root and life and in whose cleft frail men have 
found safety and refreshing. And they have found 
that renewal of the spirit which enables them to 
step forth and face the driving wind and insidious 
creeping of the sterile sand. 

“Other refuge there is none.” Jeshurun in the 
somber parable in Deuteronomy, like modern man 
and those in all ages who swell with the arrogant 
pride of life, “grew fat and wicked, and forsook the 
God that made him, and lightly esteemed the Rock 
of his Salvation.” And that road led to death and 
ruin. Like the leaden sun, like the choking pressure 
of the drifting sand, like the steady desiccating 
thrust of the arid wind, so is the spirit of the 
secular world, the enfolding atmosphere of society 
at large. Only in the shadow of the Rock can the 
Christian be safe from it, and grow the Spirit’s 
fruit. 

Let us follow, not Jeshurun, but the Psalmist, 
and retreat often “to the Rock that is higher than 
I.” Make much of Christ. He may be known in the 
heart’s experience, for He mingles with the sur- 
rendered life and plants the impress of Himself upon 
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it. But the mind too has its paths of comprehension, 
if we may thus distinguish heart and mind. The 
educated Christian has a privilege. Far from this 
thought be the heresy of Cerinthus and the Gnostics 
who sought to confine the faith to an elite and “en- 
lightened” few. The last writings of John are a 
protest against such falsehood. 


I know, too, that a tinker from Bedford wrote 
Pilgrim’s Progress, that Amos was a peasant, and 
that fishermen from Galilee shook the world. But 
to think lightly of education is to think lightly of 
Paul of Tarsus, and to imagine that wider land- 
scapes of spiritual truth are not open to the trained 
mind is to forget the contribution to the New Testa- 
ment made by Paul’s superbly disciplined intellect. 
True, the mind of the intellectual can be spiritually 
dark, but that mind surrendered can be an instru- 
ment of deeper understanding, to the blessing and 
delight of self and others. 


And others? This brings ~e back to Isaiah’s 
text. The Christian’s function in society is that of 
his Master. His Master said as much. “A man shall 
be as a Rock...” All history illustrates the truth, 
Paul, whom we have just set forth as an example, 
stood like a rock, firm and fearless against the blast 
which might have withered the young life of the 
Church. Under that shadow half the New Testa- 
ment was born. John, thirty years later, when the 
first liberal theologians were preaching their trav- 
esty of truth, stood like a rock—ninety years of age 
though he was—and under the shadow grew the 


Fourth Gospel. 


From every century the moving light of memory 
can select some man standing firm, holding up the 
drift, forming blessed shade in which weaker 
growths can survive. Here is Polycarp, at the age 
of ninety-five: “Ninety years have I served Him. I 
cannot now desert my Lord and Master.” Here is 
Patrick, he who lives in history’s darkest days, when 
the barriers were down and Goth and Vandal were 
spoiling half a millennium of Roman toil. Patrick 
had served as slave in Ireland, and had gone back 
to take the gospel to those who previously had held 
him in servitude. He stands before the high King 
in the hall of Tara: “I have cast myself into the 
hands of Almighty God. He will sustain me.” Under 
the shadow of the brave missionary Irish Christi- 
anity sprang to life, and a golden age of evangelism 
began in which Irish Christians penetrated Scotland 
and barbarian Europe with the gospel. One man 
had stood firm under the blast of those temptations 
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AS THE PLANE wings eastward out of Egypt, the 
passenger looks down upon “the wilderness of 
Sin,” and it is a scene of devastation so appalling 
that any sane man would as soon walk into a 
furnace. To see it is to feel the full humanity of 
the cry that burst from the children of Israel 
when they saw it (“Would to God we had died... 
in the land of Egypt”), and to feel the metal 
glare of Sinai’s sides is to know the red-hot anvil 
that the law and the prophets were forged on.— 
from Time Magazine’s review of the Cinerama 
production, “Seven Wonders of the World.” 





which might have made him bitter, before the tem- 
pest of the world’s abuse. 


Here is Luther. “My conscience is captive to the 
Word of God. I cannot and will not recant. Here I 
stand. I can no other.” Under the shadow of a man 
the great revival which we call the Reformation 
grew. Here is Cranmer, martyred four centuries ago 
this year. Cranmer had wavered, and shrunk like 
any man might well shrink, from the horror of such 
a death. In the end he stood like a rock, the hand 
that had signed his recantation held out to the flame 
and he “never stirred or cried” till life was gone. 
And the death of Cranmer (little though this was 
the end desired) was the blow which destroyed re- 
ligious tyranny in England. 

History still flows, and its moral laws remain un- 
changed. Men have been as rocks in our own day. 
Consider men like Professor J. Gresham Machen 
and Canon T. C. Hammond. These stood like rocks 
in the gale of liberalism twenty and thirty years ago, 
thereby making a shelter and shadow for thousands 
of less sturdy personalities who might, without the 
bulk of such minds interposed, have gone with the 
wind which blew devastatingly through the Church. 
The wind beat more strongly in those days of 
modernism’s arrogance than it beats today. The 
few who stood firm were lonely men. They bore 
those sneers against their scholarship which the 
university man finds it most difficult to bear. They 
were ridiculed and written off as obscurantists, in- 
tellectual cowards and fools. Yet they stood like 
rocks and have been vindicated. In the liberalism 
of those days was death. It was the moving desert, 
not the oasis which those bemused by its mirage 
imagined it to be. Theirs was the cowardice and 
the folly, and the Church at large is realizing the 
fact. 

(Continued on page 36, column 2) 








The desert 


is rejoicing 


By MAURICE MOYAL 


[For the Christian who is interested in God’s unfolding 
plan, contemporary developments in Israel are of great 
interest. This article, written for His by a French news- 
paperman during a visit to Israel, indicates what is hap- 
pening as well as the personal attitude of Jewish settlers. 
The article also confronts the Christian with a question: 
Would I be willing to live such a self-sacrificing life for 
the sake of the Lord Jesus as these Jewish pioneers are 
living for their beloved country?—Ed.] 


ae “KHAMSEEN” was blowing when I toured the 
Negev, that triangular-shaped desert with its apex 
on the Red Sea which covers half of Israel’s 7,800 
square miles. 

That wind, saturated with minute particles of 
sand, seemed to blow from the gaping jaws of a 
blast-furnace. The dust bloated our skin with pain- 
ful blisters, burned our eyelids, and entered our 
coughing lungs, despite the handkerchiefs we had 
tied over our mouth and nostrils. 

Around us were those vast lunar craters and huge 
boulders, exuding hatred and anguish, described by 
Isaiah. Mineral-looking, rickety bushes extended 
their roots far and wide in an agonized quest for 
moisture. 

After a day’s drive aboard a crazy military jeep, 
something like molten metal shone on the horizon. 


As we drove nearer, I glimpsed white cubes in the 
shade of bold palm-trees, clustering around a water 
tower on stilts. I thought to myself, this is just 
another desert-mirage, bound to disappear at the 
next bump on that rugged desert. No human beings 
could possibly be living in this howling wilderness. 

A few minutes later, however, the molten metal 
turned out to be a man-made fresh-water lake, and 
the cubes were the houses of Revivim, one of those 
more than sixty Israeli collective settlements which 
dot that howling wilderness. Our jeep drunkenly 
swerved to a narrow passage between barbed wire 
entanglements, running parallel to deep trenches, 
and a barricade was pushed aside to give us admit- 
tance. 

Under the protection of two armored cars, Re- 
vivim was a beehive of activity. Here young men 
and women were constructing an underground 
shelter, filling bags with the dugout sand. There 
tiny tots formed two lines and passed buckets from 
the reservoir to water frail saplings around ae 
another team was stretching barbed wire. 

Everything is put behind barbed wire here to 
protect it from the fedayin, those flying squads of 
suicidal Egyptian terrorists. Almost nightly they 
slip from across the Gaza strip borders into Israel 
to uproot trees, blow up isolated farmhouses and 
cisterns, ambush buses and slaughter shepherds. 


NEGEV DESERT Wadi. Foreground, Israel desert patrol. 
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That nerve-fraying guerilla warfare is designed to 
harass the Israelis, creating a permanent state of 
insecurity in this vital border area. 

Here the nights crackle with gunfire and the dark- 
ness is ripped by rockets and steadily revolving 
beams of searchlights. Sandbagged and _ fortified 
Revivim has to sleep under the guard of its own 
sentries, relying on its courage and resources to beat 
off any sudden attack. 

They took me to the small wooden hut of planta- 
tion manager Dr. Josef Hippner, a breezy middle- 
aged man. Upon his table were the two symbols of 
1956 Israel: a big Colt in its holster and a basket 
full of guavas, bananas and tangerines. To my 
parched throat these home-grown fruits tasted of 
paradise. 

I noticed that the walls of his flimsy abode, con- 
trasting markedly with the sturdy surrounding 
houses, were crisscrossed with bullet holes. 

“You might say that this hut of mine is a historic 
monument. Ironically enough, it was the one struc- 
ture left standing here after the Egyptian siege.” 

Near Bir-Asludj, a fiercely contested vantage 
point, Revivim was on the front line of the 1948 
Israeli-Arab war. For six months the Egyptians 
made a routine of bombing it twice daily. Under 
the strafing the defenders burrowed deep like 
moles. Twice, supported by tanks, the Egyptian in- 
fantry launched frontal attacks. The Israelis let 
them get as near as possible; then lashed out with 
all they had: seventy none-too-good Italian rifles, 
two Thompson sub-machine guns and one Piat anti- 
tank gun, with only seven shells—‘but every one 
got its tank.” 

“How many soldiers defended Revivim?” 

“But none at all! Our army had too many irons 
in the fire to spare the smallest outfit to bolster 
us. Revivim was defended only by its 100 settlers.” 

A bell sounded in the distance. It was 7 p.m. and 
the end of the day’s work in the fields. Sturdy 
pioneers in dusty khaki shirts and shorts began 
streaming back. At the communal refectory they 
had to squeeze tightly to make room for us. The 
population of this southernmost Israeli outpost was 
at the moment more than doubled by the influx of 
350 city folks who had come here to erect pill-boxes 
and dig trenches. 

At the call of Premier David Ben-Gurion (“King 
David II” as he is fondly nicknamed) 150 thousand 
volunteers had rushed to fortify those absurd in- 
defensible frontiers of Israel, stabilized along the 


cease-fire lines of 1948 some 800 miles in length 
and less than 10 miles in width in some places on 
the Saron coastal plain. 

On all those sunburned faces I could read a grim 
determination in the face of the grave menace hang- 
ing over the country’s fields and factories—those 
squadrons of mic-15 fighters and Illyushkin bombers 
supplied by Soviet Russia to Egypt. Together with 
hundreds of Stalin tanks, these have dramatically 
altered the whole military picture in the Middle 
East to the detriment of 1,800,000 Israelis. 

Beneath the determination of these Israelis I 
could feel a strong undercurrent of bewilderment 
and frustration over the attitude of Soviet Russia. 
Quite a few among them were of Russian origins or 
culture and had looked up to Russia as something 
of a spiritual home. 

How could Soviet Russia choose to bolster the 
Egypt of the few feudal barons and the poverty- 
stricken millions against progressive Israel where 
class lines are so blurred that “King David” makes 
hardly $100 a month more than his official chauf- 
feur ?—The Israel of the collective settlements which 
have achieved equality among their members as far 
as humanly possible. 

Life in Revivim and in hundreds of other Israeli 
kibbutzim or collective settlements is governed by 
the principle “to each according to his needs, from 
each according to his abilities.” So everyone gets 
exactly the same food, the same accommodation, the 
same clothing. Moved by the highest religious and 
Zionist ideals, the settlers do not own even the cloth- 
ing they wear on their backs, nor have they any 
use for money. The money Revivim makes from its 
corn, rye, fruit and vegetables gets ploughed back 
into its development or goes to repay its debt to 
the Jewish National Fund which lent the money to 
get started. 


The whole kibbutz system is voluntary and the 
state leaves it alone. It is far more difficult to get 
into a kibbutz than out of one. Before being ad- 
mitted to full membership new settlers have to wait 
a full probationary year and show their adaptability 
to this collective life. And the life is more than 
Spartan. 

There is no private cooking; everybody eats in 
common in the refectory. Single members have to 
share a room among three or four. Only married 
couples get a room of their own. Children are 
reared in common and parents spend two hours 
daily with them after work. 
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“Now if your baby daughter were ill at night, 
may you take care of her at the kindergarten or 
take her back with you?” I asked Mrs. Rebecca 
Tubiana, an attractive young matron with two small 
children. 

“No, I can’t. It’s the special job of the com- 
munal ganenet or kindergarten nurse, one of our 
number. All the same it’s heart-rending to hear 
one’s baby cry and not go lull it to sleep...” 

“Then why have you chosen to settle at Revivim 
when you could enjoy normal home life at Tel-Aviv 
or Haifa?” 

“Look here, back in Paris my husband used to 
have a good job, and my father’s a prominent busi- 
nessman. If I were concerned exclusively with the 
ease and sweetness of life, I wouldn’t have left Paris 
in the first place. I have chosen rather a rough and 
dangerous existence in a primitive outpost because 
Israel is a beleaguered fortress surrounded by bitter 
enemies. When you keep this always in mind you 
take a lot of hardships for granted!” 

“Ein breira, habibi, there’s no choice, my dear,” 
commented Mrs. Lia Birnbaum, formerly of New 
York. “In our Revivim it’s the total and brotherly 
community that’s paramount, not the individual. 
Besides we’ve come to Israel from 56 countries on 
five continents, in space and civilization as different 
as the United States is from mediaeval Yemen. 
Every one of us has brought here his ways of living, 
language, culture, idiosyncrasies and prejudices. 
How could we ever hope to fuse our children into 
one nation, if they weren’t reared in common from 
the cradle?” 

After a simple evening meal we carried our rough 
benches out into the open and my hosts began speak- 
ing about matters of interest to farmers the world 
over: weather, markets, the prospects of the grain 
crop. And all these one-time city dwellers already 
obviously had their roots in the land, as if they 
had always been tilling it, instead of roaming the 
globe in a nightmare for 2,000 years. 

As much as fire-power, food production is a mat- 
ter of life and death for the pioneer State of Israel. 
Within eight years this stony country, with no ap- 
preciable mineral resources and no bigger than New 
Jersey, has admitted 1,110,000 immigrants, most of 
them penniless, nearly trebling its population. Some- 
how it has to feed them. 

As a result Israel has to import 70 per cent of 
its food, and this when only 20 per cent of its im- 
ports are offset by exports. As the high costs and 
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low production have nearly priced its products out 
of the world markets, only through the production 
of more food can this disastrous gap be narrowed. 

The tight economic blockade of the Arabs is deny- 
ing Israel raw materials and oil which, in this fabu- 
lously oil-rich Middle East, it has to import all the 
way from Venezuela. Their enduring hostility com- 
pels her to maintain a large standing army, absorb- 
ing half the yearly budget. Up to now Israel has 
been subsidized by U.S. grants-in-aid and gifts from 
American Jewry, but can Israel live forever in an 
American iron-lung? 

“Three years ago our situation was far worse and 
famine threatened to stalk the land,” answered 
Hippner to this. “But through tightening our belts 
to the utmost and hacking our wages by 10 per cent 
we averted bankruptcy. Now the $715 million from 
Germany to be paid in capital goods over twelve 
years to make amends for the Nazi slaughter of 6 
million Jews have begun to ease somewhat the 
strain.” 

“Back in 1947 our own private problems were far 
more formidable,” reminisced Berlin-born Dr. Eric 
Friedman. “Just imagine that bunch of fifty-two 
European physicians, professors, lawyers and busi- 
nessmen thrown suddenly together in this implac- 
able desert, surrounded by dangers from man and 
from the evil forces of nature, and having to wrest 
a living from a soil, harsh after 2,000 years of 
neglect!” 


? 


“Believe me,” confided Russian-born Dr. Elimel- 
ech Drori, “for professional people it was a back- 
breaking experience to put in a full day’s work on 
the land, then to exchange the tractor for the gun 
at night. But whenever we felt inclined to chuck 
the job, we’d draw inspiration from that passage 
in Genesis telling how Isaac sowed grain in the 
selfsame parts to reap a hundredfold. We’d set our 
teeth, thinking, ‘If our forefathers did it, so can 
we.’ Now we’re picking up the threads for the sons 
of our sons, for the whole House of Israel!” 

And these trail-blazers have proved to be right. 
Now the whole future of Israel revolves mainly 
around mass settlements in the Negev and the re- 
claimable swampland of the Huleh Lake near the 
Syrian borders. Two birds could be killed with one 
stone. The regulated Jordan could divert those ex- 
cess waters in the desert giving birth to an irrigation 
and power scheme along the lines of America’s 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

(Continued on page 23, column 1) 

























By DOUGLAS C. SPANNER 


Can a scientist 


believe ? 


Escenas or sub-consciously, the question 
“Can a scientist believe?” often rises in the minds 
of thinking people. 

Like all questions which are not quite trivial in 
nature, it takes some thinking out; and because 
time and training are not always adequate, it is apt 
to remain unanswered. This often leads to a sort 
of uneasy feeling that to accept the Christian revela- 
tion (that is, the Holy Scriptures) is not entirely 
honest intellectually, but represents a decision only 
taken because the opposite course—rejecting it—is 
for some reason or other unthinkable. 

The purpose of this brief article is to set out 
some considerations which may help a mind intent 
on being honest to accept both the Holy Scriptures 
as a divine revelation, and the scientific method 
as a safe and reliable guide; and to do so without 
resort to that disastrous plan, the “two-compart- 
ment” mind. 

The dilemma often arises because it seems as if 
the Bible and science give alternative explanations 
of natural phenomena. For example the Bible ex- 
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plains sickness, sometimes at least, as due to de- 
moniac influence (Luke 13:16); science accounts 
for it in physiological terms, that is, in terms of 
the laws of physics and chemistry. The Bible speaks 
of God “sending” the rain (Matthew 5:45) ; science 
asserts that rain results from certain combinations 
of aqueous vapor pressures and temperature. Now 
it is claimed that scientific explanations are matters 
capable of experimental proof and rest on no 
foundation which must be accepted without proof, 
but Biblical explanations are inherently incapable 
of proof, and can only be accepted on a basis of 
faith. Before passing on to consider in more detail 
the relation between the two types of explanation, 
let us look a little more closely at the basis of sci- 
ence and the nature of scientific explanation. 

THE BASIS OF SCIENCE 

The scientist is, in fact, rather like a child pick- 
ing pieces of a jigsaw puzzle out of a large box. 
He often has the unconscious conviction that the 
pieces of wood can be fitted together to form a 
recognizable picture. In the scientists’ case the 
“pieces” are the facts of observation or experiment 
with which he becomes acquainted. Scientific ex- 
planation consists merely of showing how the pieces 
fit together. 

A scientific fact, in other words, is “explained” 
when it is shown to be part of the picture, and 
scientific laws are merely convenient shorthand 
ways of describing the picture. This emphasizes the 
real shorthand of scientific laws: they are descrip- 
tive, not executive; they leave quite unanswered the 
question as to what actually makes things happen. 
Newton’s Law of Gravitation, for instance, does not 
make the earth go round, although it is a convenient 
general way of describing the earth’s motion, in 
terms applicable also to other bodies. 

But we have passed over an important point. How 
does the scientist know that his “pieces” do form 
part of a single picture or pattern? Might they 
not be quite unrelated? And even if they do, how 
does he know that the “pattern” is such that he 
will be capable of recognizing it? 

These are not idle questions. There is no reason 
why polytheism should not be true; and if it were, 
with different gods controlling different natural 
phenomena at their own whim, then it would hardly 
be expected that there would be a single pattern 
underlying natural events. Further, a man born blind 
would be inherently incapable of recognizing a pat- 
tern depending on color and, in the same way, there 
is no reason to suppose that even if Nature did 
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conform to a single pattern, that we might not be 
blind to it or incapable of “spotting” it. 

These considerations bring us to an important 
point. Before the scientist can even begin to apply 
his method, he must make at least two great un- 
provable assumptions: that there is a pattern in 
nature, and that it is of such a kind as can be 
recognized by him. The necessity places him on 
very much the same footing as the Christian. Both 
the scientistand the Christian must make great basic 
pre-suppositions before they can get anywhere at 
all. Only when they have made them is evidence 
forthcoming to show that they were correct. 

THE IDEA OF COMPLEMENTARITY 

Having attempted to show that the fundamental 
bases on which science and Christian faith proceed 
are not so very different after all, it is necessary 
to say something of their relationship to one an- 
other. This involves the idea of complementarity, 
which can be explained by a few simple examples. 

Consider, for instance, two photographs of the 
same scene taken through two colored filters which 
transmit exclusively different parts of the spectra. 
Each of the photographs conveys certain informa- 
tion of its own about the object. However different 
the photographs may be, it is impossible to say that 
one contradicts the other. They are, in fact, com- 
plementary to each other. Another simple example 
is a plan and elevation of a building, and a third 
the complementary accounts of the external world 
given to us by our five senses. Consider two reports 
of a concert, one by hearing only, and one by sight 
only. Sometimes it is extremely difficult to recog- 
nize two pictures or accounts of the same thing as 
being complementary and not contradictory. The 
classical example of this came to the surface early 
in the present century, when the long controversy 
over the nature of light was re-born, with the dis- 
covery that electrons possess both a wave and a 
corpuscular nature. Only a lot of hard thinking and 
prolonged discussion has led to the harmonization of 
these two experimental revelations of nature. With 
it has come the realization that we have here two 
complementary aspects of the same thing. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF COMPLEMENTARITY a, 
What are the essential points in the idea we are 


discussing? Briefly, we may state them as follows: 

(1) Complementary pictures of reality are inde- 
pendent pictures in the sense that one cannot be 
deduced from the other. It is impossible, for in- 
stance, to deduce what the elevation would look like 
if we have only a bare plan before us, or for a deaf 











man to gain an insight into the view of nature 
presented by the ear, however many other senses he 
may have. 


(2) Complementary accounts arise when nature 
is apprehended in a different way; in other words, 
when information is sought along a different line, 
the accounts are thus necessarily expressed in dif- 
ferent terms. The “difference” may only result from 
a change of position of the observer (as with the 
plan and elevation). It may follow a different physi- 
co-chemical mechanism (as in the case of sight and 
hearing), or a different experimental arrangement 
(as when the electron reveals itself as a wave or 
particle). Most significant of all, it may arise from 
a different relationship of the person to experience 
—an “I—Thou” instead of an “I—It” relationship. 


(3) Complementary accounts are sometimes diffi- 
cult to harmonize. They appear contradictory. This 
is the case with the wave-particle picture, and it 
might easily be so in the simple case of the two 
photographs. Logically, however, they cannot con- 
tradict one another, for they are different in terms. 
Thus if the ear hears a bang and the eye asserts 
that no gun is near, it has not contradicted the ear, 
for a previously unknown phenomenon may be the 
cause. Only another ear can assert that the first 
was in error, and so contradict it. Perhaps on this 
account we should speak of “harmonizing.” The ap- 
parent conflict between complementary views van- 
ishes, not when we try to “whittle down” each ac- 
count to make it fit the other, but when we attain to 
a bigger, broader view of reality that allows room 
for both together. 


FAITH AND SCIENCE 

The supreme example of complementarity to the 
Christian is probably to be found in the relationship 
between faith and science. Although there is not 
space to do so here, except in bare outline, it would 
be profitable to go over in detail the three points 
outlined above and see how they apply to this prob- 
lem. The Biblical picture, for instance, is inde- 
pendent of the scientific; it presents us with infor- 
mation which in the very nature of the case is 
inaccessible to the scientific method. Thus science 
can never supersede the Scriptures. 

Biblical truths and the truths of science come 
through different channels. The relation of science 
to the external world is that of “I—It” and the 
senses are its avenue of apprehension; the relation- 
ship of the Bible is the “I—Thou,” and its avenue, 
of necessity, divine revelation. The terms in which 





science speaks are those of mechanism and descrip- 
tion; those of the Bible are of purpose and meaning. 
To the writer, at least, this is a clue that may help 
to reveal the relationship between geology and the 
early chapters of Genesis, and thus make it possible 
to regard the latter, even for a biologist, as an his- 
torically true account of origins. 

CAN A SCIENTIST BELIEVE? 

We return to our original question. It is a big 
one, not to be answered by any facile reply. The 
arguments against the Bible are many and weighty; 
and so are the arguments for it. But contrary to 
popular belief, the scientist has no more difficult 
task than the non-scientist. In fact, it is probably 
true to say that in some respects at least he has an 
easier one, for he is committed to a belief in the 
unity of a nature in which he finds the same sort 
of anomalies, the same apparent discrepancies and 
contradictions as those which confront many as they 
approach the Bible. 

The truth is that to scientist and non-scientist 
alike, a real belief in the Bible, or rather, in the 
Person of whom the Bible speaks, is dependent upon 
the awakening of a new sense. No amount of evi- 
dence, scientific or otherwise, can prove to a deaf 
man the reality of a world of music. But give him 
hearing and he needs no proof. It is so with spiritual 
things. 

For the judgment of spiritual matters scientific 
arguments, for all their glamor, are really irrele- 
vant; yet they too have come into being from a first 
basis of faith in a plan and of faith that its plan 
can be understood by those who diligently study the 
matter. 

Now in seeking to know God and understand spir- 
itual truth, faith also is an essential basis from 
which to start. “He that cometh to God must be- 
lieve that He is and that He is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek Him.” Faith may come as we 
study the Bible and become convinced of its revela- 
tion in general and then act on some of its state- 
ments, only to discover them true. Faith comes 
through the Holy Spirit, whom God will give to 
those who ask, who will teach us and guide us into 
all truth, so that faith will be created. Faith bursts 
into being as a man or woman receives Christ into 
his life as Savior and God. 

When faith comes, illumination and proof are 
quickly and increasingly supplied concerning God 
and spiritual realities. END 


Reprinted by permission from 
Practica, Curistianity, London. 
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“So, being affectionately desirous of you, we were ready 
to share not only the gospel of God but also our own selves, 
because you had become very dear to us.” I THESSALONIANS 
2:8 


W ex I was a senior in college, another girl 
(who was not a Christian) and I met together every 
Saturday morning to read the Bible. During the 
semester we read through the Gospels of Mark and 
John. When the year ended, she had not yet re- 
ceived the Lord. 


In the course of that time we went together to 
a school basketball game. I remember the night 
well. She was late and did not seem in the least 
concerned about it. But I was concerned, impatient 
to be off and get a good seat. And to top it off, 
she was wearing blue jeans—which was not wholly 
acceptable on our campus. I was embarrassed as I 
walked in with her. 

In addition to the basketball game, I recall that 
she came to one Inter-Varsity picnic, and I think 
we played tennis together one time. All that—about 
ten hours spent “unofficially” with her in a semester 
of four and a half months. 
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By LOU THACKER 


Today that girl is a patient in a state mental in- 
stitution. 

Yes, I shared the gospel of God with her. But 
my own self? No. | 

What does God desire of us in our relations with 
others, both those who are His own and those who 
have not yet come to Him? May I suggest that He 
wants us to give ourselves away. To do so is to put 
into practical everyday living Christ’s words about 
losing our lives for His sake. 

It is living not for ourselves but sharing all that 
we have—our possessions, our time, our talents, our 
very selves—with others. These things are ours only 
because God has given them to us. Are they then 
ours to keep? St. Paul did not think so. And a 
look at the life of our Lord reveals that He did not 
think so either. 

Let us consider some practical ways of sharing 
ourselves, ways which may be especially relevant at 
the beginning of a new school year. 

First, our possessions. One thing we usually 
think of as our own is our room in the dormitory. 
Together with our roommate, we arrange the room 
to suit our tastes and needs. I can remember want- 
ing a clear dividing line in our room to be sure 








which side was mine and which belonged to my 
roommate. Perhaps this is a good way, but my atti- 
tude of “That part’s yours, this part belongs to me” 
is not good. : 

Again I am living in a dormitory. Not long ago 
I came into the room to find two girls sitting on 
my bed, deep in conversation. 

“My roommate was asleep, so we came in here to 
talk,” one girl explained. 

Once I would have resented their intrusion. But 
now I found myself glad that they felt free to use 
my room as if it were their own. 


Dr. A. W. Tozer, in his book Pursuit of God, 
speaks of this sharing of our material things as 
“the blessedness of possessing nothing.” Do I pos- 
sess, or does God possess? 


Next, our time. It is usually not too hard to find 
time to attend a Bible study, and even a daily prayer 
meeting fits rather easily into our schedule. But 
how many of us are not only willing, but ready and 
eager, to use our time getting to know a friend who 
is not yet a Christian? Are we ready to sacrifice 
an A for a B in some subject in order to share our 
friend’s interests, ambitions, moods, leisure-time 
activities? Are we ready to enjoy that friend as he 
is, or—as I—are we too busy to share our time with 
others? 

Christians, too, often need someone to talk with 
and to pray with about problems and discourage- 
ments. These seem to grow less as they are shared 
with another who cares. Will you be that someone, 
or is it more important to cram a few extra minutes 
for that one o'clock exam? Time is God’s gift to 
everyone in the same measure. We may use it as 
we wish. But, as Christians who are responsible to 
God for our stewardship, are we using it for our- 
selves or for God? Try turning your daily schedule 
over to Him for planning. 

When we think of talents, we usually think of 
singing in the church choir or making posters for 
the weekly Inter-Varsity meeting. But talents are 
not so restricted in their usefulness. They include 
much more of us. Has God given you a talent for 
math? Perhaps there is someone in your class who 
needs help in math—or German or chemistry—who 
would welcome receiving the help which could be 
provided if you shared some of your knowledge. 
And from sharing knowledge in math, God may 
easily lead to sharing the gospel of Christ. 

The Lord has given me a talent for sewing. It 
has meant much to be able to dress well at relatively 
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little expense. But is this the only way for my talent 
to be used? I think not. And so I have had several 
opportunities to share this with others, especially 
Christians, who either do not have the time or the 
aptitude. Look closely for the talent you may share 
with others. You'll probably be surprised at what 
you will discover would be valuable and helpful to 
others. 

Yes, we may share our very own selves. And it 
would seem that one who gives himself away should 
be a person who is easy to get to know. Instead of 
keeping his greetings and smiles to himself, the 
person who shares will give these freely to others. 
To share yourself may mean being friendly to some 
who do not return your friendliness. It may mean 
a friendship with someone who is hard to be a 
friend to, someone other people would tend to avoid. 
It may mean sacrificing a date to go dateless to an 
affair with your friend. It may mean missing the 
football game you’ve looked forward to all fall in 
order to see an exhibit of modern art which you 
could readily miss without missing. 

But isn’t this what Christ meant when He told us 
to “deny ourselves?” 

These are all ways we can put St. Paul’s words 
into practice on campus in our daily living. But we 
must go on to finish the Apostle’s thought if we 
would find the basis which should underlie our 
sharing. We do this, says St. Paul, “because you 
had become very dear to us.” 

He loved those people. And does he not have the 
same message in his letter to the Corinthians? If 
we give away all our possessions, if we spend all 
our time for others, if we share every talent we have, 
yes, even if we give our own selves away but have 
not love, we are nothing. ' 


It may help us to know about this love for others 
if we consider our Lord’s sharing with us. He 
takes the burden of our sin, its punishment and 
guilt, not only on the Cross, but daily. And He 
shares His perfection before the Father with us. 
Daily He shares Himself, not withholding any part 
from us. As a result, we may know Him intimately. 

He shares Himself with us because He loves us. 
Impossible to comprehend, we have become very 
dear to Him. 

I am just beginning to learn what sharing oneself 
in love means. I have told you of one failure. There 
are more. But I am learning too that my Lord can 
and will work this in me, and must do so, for I 
cannot do it myself. END 
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Cyndale 


England’s Martin Luther 


By MAURICE TRIMMER 


LAND OF GIANTS: this was sixteenth 
century Europe. Giants such as Raphael, 

Michaelangelo, Cortez, Bacon, Cervantes, 
i} Shakespeare, Calvin and Luther... and 
Tyndale. 

Who was William Tyndale? It’s not surprising if 
you have never heard of him. Not too much is 
known of this Englishman, except that he was 
probably more responsible than any other individual 
for the first Bible printed in English and for the 
English Reformation that followed, bringing Prot- 
estantism to Great Britain and eventually to the 
New World. 

Tyndale was born near the Wales border about 
1492. There is no record of the exact place or date, 
nor do we know anything about his family. As a 
youth he attended Oxford and Cambridge, where he 
was ordained a priest. There he learned to read 
the Scriptures in Greek and developed a lasting love 
and confidence in them. 


After he left Cambridge in 1521 to become a 


tutor, Tyndale’s allegiance to the Bible aroused the 


anger and scorn of the clergy and professors with 
whom he often argued. Exasperated by Tyndale’s 
constant quoting of the Scriptures, a learned man 
said to him one day, “We were better be without 
God’s law than the Pope’s.” 

“I defy the Pope and all his laws,” replied Tyn- 
dale, ‘and if God spare my life, ere many years 
I will cause a boy that driveth the plough shall 
know more of the Scripture than thou dost.” 

This vow became the passion of Tyndale’s life, 
driving him to become a fugitive from his country 
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and a heretic from his church that he might bring 
God’s Word to the “boy that driveth the plough.” 

Years later in Antwerp, Belgium, when he was 
about to complete his work, he was betrayed by a 
“friend” and imprisoned for 17 months in a dun- 
geon outside Brussels. In 1536 he was finally con- 
demned to die by being publicly strangled and then 
burnt. 

When Tyndale entered Cambridge in 1519, he 
encountered “a generation that knew not Erasmus, 
but was warming its hands at the fiercer fires of 
Martin Luther,” comments the Catholic biographer, 
Campbell. Luther had nailed up his 95 theses at 
Wittenberg two years before. His writings were 
secretly read by many of the English university 
students who resented the corruption and indiffer- 
ence that marked their supposed spiritual leaders. 

Luther was not the only one who rebelled when 
the Pope proclaimed a special indulgence in 1517 
for the extravagant building of the new basilica of 
St. Peter’s. When a copy of the proclamation was 
posted over the gates of Cambridge, a student 
climbed up during the night and scribbled a pro- 
test in Latin across the papal edict. The school 
oficials publicly burned the forbidden writings of 
Luther in 1521, the year Tyndale left. 

However, accepted church reformers, as well as 
“heretics,” condemned the common misuse of pil- 
grimages, relics, masses for the dead and the high- 
pressured sale of indulgences. 

“None shall receive the body of Christ at Easter, 
be he never so poor a beggar, or never so young a 
lad or maid, but they must pay for it,” Tyndale was 
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to write in later years. “The parson sheareth, the 
vicar shaveth, the parish priest polleth, the friar 
scrapeth, and the pardoner pareth; we lack but a 
butcher to pull off the skin. Priests, monks, canons, 
friars . . . do but empty purgatory and fill hell.” 

Together with other reformers, Tyndale felt that 
the clergy’s emphasis on salvation by meritorious 
works and the laymen’s ignorance of the Scriptures 
were basic causes of the church’s decadence. If 
the leaders among the clergy confuse the truth 
through blindness or deceit, some argued, the Chris- 
tian must have the Bible in his own language. Then 
he can read it and trust the Holy Spirit to interpret 
it to him. 

True, there was an English manuscript Bible, 
translated by Wycliffe in 1382. But it was not for 
the people. The bishops had forbidden the reading 
of it in 1408, and such copies as escaped destruc- 
tion during the next hundred years could hardly be 
understood as the language had changed so much. 
Since Wycliffe had only the Latin translations, his 
work was actually a translation of a translation 
and contained many errors. 

When in 1453, nearly 70 years after Wycliffe’s 
death, the city of Constantinople fell to the Turks, 
Greek Christians fled to Italy bringing their manu- 
scripts of the New Testament with them. By Tyn- 
dale’s time many ancient copies of the Scriptures 
in the original Greek were available for translation. 
Meanwhile, Gutenberg had brought the miracle of 
the printing press to Germany and to the world. The 
time seemed opportune for the church to print a 
new English Bible. 

Bibles had been printed in Spanish, Italian, 
French, Dutch, German and Bohemian before the 
end of the fifteenth century. But in England, admits 
Campbell, “the bishops had been very nervous about 
encouraging translations at all, even orthodox ones.” 

William Tyndale did not forget his vow to “the 
boy that driveth the plough.” He left his tutoring 


job in Gloucestershire in 1523 to present himself 
to Bishop Tonstal in London. He hoped that the 
church would welcome his ambition to provide an 
understandable translation of the Scripture for Eng- 
lish Christians. But he was rebuffed and ignored. 

For a year Tyndale drifted around London; then 
in May 1524 he sailed for the continent because 
he “understood at the last not only that there was 
no room in my Lord of London’s palace to translate 
the New Testament, but also that there was not 
place to do it in all England...” 

In Hamburg he secretly began his work of trans- 
lation. Few details are known of his life during 
those busy, hectic years. No doubt he conferred 
with Luther who had brought out a German New 
Testament in 1522. 

Tyndale went to Cologne in April 1525 to begin 
the first printing of his New Testament on the 
printing press of Peter Quentell. He was assisted 
by a Franciscan Friar, William Roye. They had 
just completed 3000 copies of the first ten sheets of 
the quarto edition when they were discovered by an 
informer who urged the city authorities to stop 
what he considered a criminal act. 

Tyndale and Roye fled up the Rhine to Worms 
carrying the printed sheets. Two fresh editions 
were made there, one in quarto with marginal notes 
and the other in octavo without notes. It was an 
impressive achievement for a fugitive in a foreign 
land, solitary, hunted and the constant object of 
suspicion. A man of less courage, determination 
and ability might have given up or failed to accom- 
plish the exhaustive research necessary to such a 
work. But not the resourceful Tyndale. 

How well he succeeded is seen in the extent to 
which his Testament has fixed the phraseology of 
its successors. More than 75 per cent of the words 
in the popular King James Version are as they were 
in Tyndale’s New Testament of 1525. Improve- 
ments and changes have been made, but as Dr. 
Westcott said, “To Tyndale . . . more than any 
other man it has been allowed to give its character- 
istic shape to the [English] Bible.” 

Tyndale was not only in advance of his own age, 
but of that which followed him. Much of his lan- 
guage is less archaic than that of the Authorized 
Version, which appeared 80 years later. He replaced 
the misleading word “charity” with the more mean- 
ingful “love,” used “repentance” instead of “pen- 
ance,” and translated the untranslated word 
“church” as “congregation.” 
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Tyndale believed that every part of Scripture 
had one sense only and that was the sense which 
was in the mind of the writer. He tried to place 
his readers as nearly as possible on a level with 
those for whom the books were ofiginally written. 

Writing to a friend, Tyndale testified, “I call 
God to record against the day we shall appear be- 
fore our Lord Jesus to give a reckoning of our do- 
ings, that I never altered one syllable of God’s 
Word, against my conscience, nor would this day, 
if all that is in the world, whether it be pleasure, 
honour or riches, might be given me.” 

British merchants smuggled the Testament into 
England in the spring of 1525 in corn ships and 
bales of cargo. Although the clergy did everything 
possible to stamp out this “heretical” book, copies 
were passed from hand to hand, and “bootlegged” 
Bibles brought large prices. Other German printers 
obtained copies and published unauthorized edi- 
tions, some of them containing many errors. By 
1530 as many as six editions, three of them illegally 
printed at Antwerp, were absorbed by the eager 
English readers. 

The Bishop of London ordered that the books 
should be burnt wherever found. There was a public 
burning in St. Paul’s Cathedral on May 4, 1530, 
for the “glory of God and the suppression of 
heresy.” When hidden books were found at Oxford 
University the guilty students were compelled, as 
part of their penance, to throw the forbidden Scrip- 
tures into a large fire. 


Tyndale aroused the anger of King Henry VIII 
in 1530 by a paragraph in his tract Practice of Pre- 
lates opposing the annulment of Henry’s marriage 
to Catherine in order to marry Ann Boleyn. The 
King arranged for Stephen Vaughan, a former 
servant of Thomas Cromwell and now a merchant 
at Antwerp, to write Tyndale inviting him to re- 
turn to England under safe conduct. 

Tyndale refused. 

Vaughan then tried to convert the reformer, but 


failed. 


In a letter to King Henry Vaughan confessed his 
failure and quoted this stirring reply by Tyndale: 
“I assure you,” said Tyndale, “if it would stand 
with the king’s most gracious pleasure to grant 
only a bare text of the Scripture to be put forth 
among his people . . . be it of the translation what- 
soever shall please his majesty, I shall immediately 
make faithful promise never to write more, nor 
abide two days in these parts after the same; but 


immediately to repair into his realm, and there 
most humbly submit myself at the feet of his royal 
majesty, offering my body to suffer what pain or 
torture, yea, what death his grace will, so this be 
obtained.” 

After failing to persuade the German Emperor 
Charles. V to send Tyndale to him, Henry tried to 
have the reformer kidnapped. Tyndale is thought 
to have continued his literary work somewhere in 
the neighborhood of Antwerp between 1530 and 
1534, but his would-be kidnappers could never find 
him. 

In 1530 Tyndale’s version of the Pentateuch trans- 
lated from the original Hebrew, with the aid of 
Luther’s German edition, was published—the first 
part of the Old Testament ever printed in English. 
On the margins he wrote many violent, sometimes 
humorous, attacks on his enemies. Beside his trans- 
lation of Numbers 32:13 (“How shall I curse whom 
God cursed not”) Tyndale printed the comment— 
“The Pope can tell howe.” 

His translation of the book of Jonah came out in 
1531. 

In addition to his Scripture work Tyndale kept 
up a running theological duel with the great Catho- 
lic writer, Sir Thomas More, author of the famous 
/topia. Their correspondence has been called the 
classical controversy of the Reformation. To More’s 
defense of the supreme authority of the church 
Tyndale argued that the ultimate standard was the 
Scriptures and individual judgment. 

“There are two manner of faiths,” Tyndale ex- 
plained, “an historical faith and a feeling faith. By 
the former a man believes that the Scripture is 
God’s on the authority of the church, but this ‘opin- 
ion’ remains fruitless until the Spirit makes him 
‘feel’ it.” 

The Spirit used Scripture to make a man believe. 
He “felt” that God had revealed to him through the 
Bible, as He would to all open-minded men, that 
the gospel is basically the promise of reconciliation 
to God through faith in Christ; that through the 
preaching of the Word, God created faith. 

Tyndale wrote little of his own personal life. He 
once described himself as “evil favoured in this 
world and without grace in the sight of men, speech- 
less and rude, dull and slow witted.” His portrait 
shows a plain, boney face with large features. 

A short description of Tyndale’s behavior by 
Thomas Poyntz, his host in Antwerp, tells how he 

(Continued on page 23, column 1) 
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TREN. D of thought 


How to Pray for National Leaders "In the First Epistle to Timothy there 
Is a passage the full flavour of whose significance is commonly missed 
partly because the words are so familiar and partly because they are seldon 
read in their historical context. The passage runs: 'I exhort therefore, 
that, first of all, supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of 
thanks, be made for all men; for kings, and for all that are in authority; 
that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty. 
For this is good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour; who will 
have all men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the Truth! 

(I Timothy 2:1-4). / In those words the cause of world-evangelization is 
linked quite explicitly with the establishment of peaceful conditions on 
the basis of ordered government. We have here an echo of the profound grat- 
itude with which men of the first century acknowledged the blessings of the 
"Augustan" peace, as well as an echo of their fear that the forces making 
for hatred, war and anarchy might yet swamp the world. We who face an even 
graver peril might well ask ourselves how seriously we take the exhortation 
to pray 'for kings, and for all in authority.'"--Max Warren in C.M.S. News- 
Letter Sn 


Haystack Prayer Meeting In the midst of a prayer meeting in 1806, a few 
Williams College (Mass.) undergraduates were chased by a sudden thunder- 
storm into the shelter of a haystack. This year the 150th anniversary of 
the now-famous "Haystack Prayer Meeting" is commemorated. Result of that 
student prayer meeting: the establishment of America's first foreign mis- 
sionary society, the American Board of Commissioners. 


With All s Closed... "I saw the Martin Luther film last Saturday 
night. It was being shown in the local town hall. It was good. I won new 
confidence in the Reformation, more respect for the pioneer reformer, and 
deeper conviction in my soul. / At the close of the service the chairman 
made this appeal: ‘While all heads are bowed, eyes are closed, and the 
lights are dim, just slip up your hand...' / In the dark I saw Luther again 
on the screen of my mind's eyes. He was facing the Diet of Worms. Politi- 
cal and religious leaders were all about him. The presiding prince was 
calling upon him to recant his teachings. With all eyes and the threat of 
death upon him, he spoke in a clear and convinced way: ‘Here I stand.' / 
The visionary screen disappeared, and I heard the voice from the platform 
again: 'Just slip up your hand...' Eyes closed and lights low, What would 
Martin Luther say to that? Must disciples be recruited in the dark? / De- 
cisions must be made with full knowledge of their implications and possible 
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consequences, while the lights are on, the world stares, the crowd mocks... 
And on both feet!"--George Blaurock in The Canadian Mennonite 


Popular Religious Music "Tin Pan Alley has turned to God. Our radio at 
practically any hour of the day or night now sounds like a bad parody of 
Sunday morning. To hear a normally glib disc jockey reverently intone an 
introduction to 'I Believe' or to a juke-box hym austerely entitled 'He' 
is as jarring as it would be to hear a clergyman use jive talk by way of 
inviting his flock to sing 'Abide with Me.'"--The New Yorker 


Modern Concordance A concordance of the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible is being prepared by a UNIVAC computer that has assimilated the Scrip- 
tures. The thirty years it once took James Strong to compile his Exhaustive 
Concordance, published in 189), now will be reduced to 120 hours. Electron- 
ics is the reducing agent. The new concordance, an alphabetical listing of 
the location of every word in the Bible, has been planned for five years. 


Our Most ortant Guests "The young Asian is likely to be less influ- 
enced in a attitude to Britain by abstract constitutional theories or im 
personal statistics of Colombo Plan aid tham by personal memories of a door 
slammed in his face by a London landlady, a rude remark in a tube train, or 
a lonely evening under a gray sky with nowhere to go and no friends to talk 
to. / The correspondent thinks that the English national character of re- 
serve tends to intensify the sense of isolation of the Asian student. He 
quotes one Asian visitor as saying, 'I was never treated with anything less 


than politeness in London, but even when people were rude to me in Paris I 

felt more at home than I did with the icy courtesy of the English; at least 
I was being treated like a human being.'"--Correspondent to the Manchester 

Guardian, England Quoted in The Asian Student 


Lest We Forget "The overriding question today is whether we have lost 
the vision necessary for the survival of the values we hold most precious. 
What is wrong with us? Have our comforts made us soft and our TV sets made 
us indolent? Have we become so preoccupied with the thousand and one de- 
tails of building a middle-class showcase that we have forgotten Augustine's 
City of God?...We have in our cities and in our nation wealth and knowledge; 
we have a legacy of compassion and reciprocity in our ethical and religious 
heritages; we have been a nation not of squatters but of builders."--Stephen 
K, Bailey in The Yale Review, Sumer, 1956 


What Spoils Africa? "I am haunted by a remark I heard from an English- 
woman on the aircraft going out (to Uganda) this time. She was the wife of 
a hotel proprietor in the White Highlands of Kenya. I was telling her how 
captivated I had become in one year by Uganda. She looked at me in amaze- 
ment. "But all those Africans," she said, contemptuously. "Don't they 
spoil it for you?"--Roger Falk in The Spectator, London 


--by the Editor 
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\X/ OT IN TRANSIT 


From Arrows to Bricks Three years ago missionaries who 
made a survey trip to the Chavante Indians, living along the headwaters of 
the Xingu River in central Brazil, were greeted by a barrage of arrows. 
They escaped injury, but did not give up. Today Thomas Young (South Ameri- 
ca Indian Mission) writes: "It is hard to understand the difference in the 
attitude of the Chavante Indians from what they were, I find them nice and 
loving...Several of the men who shot at us in 1953 are now helping make an 
adobe (house) for us,"--from Amazon Valley Indian (August, 1956) 


For Your Scrapbook Only 1,300 million persons, or about 
half the world's population, can read and write. World population is in- 
creasing at the rate of nearly 22 million a year, Since only 25 million 
new literates are gained each year, literacy is making an actual gain of 
only 3 million annually. In Africa alone, there are 170 million who cannot 
read and write. 


Ashamed of God Dr. Louis H. Evans, Minister-at-Large for 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., tells the story of a Hindu man who 
asked his American hostess what she thought of Jesus Christ. "We don't 
talk about that at the dimer table!" she answered. The next day he asked 
a business man the same question. Embarrassed, the business man said, 
"Let's go out on the balcony and talk about this." The Hindu's reaction: 
"This is the first nation I've been in where the people are ashamed of 
their God!"--from The Ship's Log (July, 1956) 


Desegregation for mission candidates The Christian and 
Missionary Alliance, noted for its 2 seal In sending cat out missionaries in the 


past seventy years, this year approved a resolution calling for study of 

a program to send out non-white missionaries on a regular basis, Recalling 
that the Alliance has sent out some American Negroes in the past, Dr. A.C. 
Snead, retiring foreign secretary, said, "It is our hope that many others 

will be called to present themselves for missionary service," 


Bese "Fifteen years ago, I took part in a survey of 
Chicago anticipating the removal of a Covenant church from a Negro area. 
I am not proud of that day's work. Perhaps if we had maintained our wit- 
ness there, we would now have American Negro youth ready to send to our 
Congo field--missionaries qualified by nature to do a better job than I 
and more likely to survive the Coming Day (i.e., when white men will no 
longer be acceptable in Africa)."--Arden Almquist, Covenant miss'y to Congo 
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Could We Stand a Transplant? Sobering thoughts from the 
Clyde Harveys, missionaries in Tangier (North Africa Mission): "We have 
thought many times that if we could suddenly transplant even the most fal- 
tering of our Moorish believers to the States, they would very likely make 
good church members and live lives that were beyond reproach. By the same 
token, how well would Clyde and Dorothy Harvey stand for Christ had we come 
out of a Moslem background?" 


The Inaudible Whisper "During the journey by jeep to 
Chieng-mai (Thailand), we stopped at a Chinese restaurant and were served 
Coca-Cola from an Electrolux refrigerator. Looking across the narrow river 
at Wiset-chaichan, the signs which stood out most brightly advertised 7-Up 
and Pepsi-Cola...At Singkawang (Borneo), as I sat in the home of our mis- 
sionaries, I could hear from the nearby movie theater the sound track of an 
American western film, with its raucous shouts and staccato revolver shots. 
In Indonesian language newspapers there are 1] American comic strips, with 
Indonesian translations added...On other bookstalls (in Thailand) I saw 
English and American publications of the vilest type. Through these media 
and ten thousand others, Western culture with thundering voice powerfully 
influences the lives of millions of Asians, for better or for worse, while 
the voice of Christ's messengers, by contrast, is an inaudible whisper." 
. --Henry Owen, Deputation Secretary, China Inland Mission 


No Sobsratate for Master "No missionary can afford 
delay in learning the language o people with whom he hopes to work. 
No missionary should be sent to the field who is not thoroughly convinced 
of this need or who has not had sufficient language training to indicate 
that he is capable of mastering a foreign tongue. There is no substitute 
for mastery of the language."--Walter Fricke, Central Area Representative 
of the Conservative Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


Is There a Doctor? In 22 countries of the world there is 
only one physician for 20,000 or more people. U.S, average: 1 to 765. 


Moslem Growth "While the European population increases 
very slowly, the Moslem birth-rate is one of the world's highest. The 
population has doubled in the last 50 years and if the present birth-rate 
continues, it will double again in the next 30 years,"--George B, Boswell, 
"Impasse in Algeria," The New Leader (May 28, 1956) 


Seventh Day Lutherans Unique among all Lutheran congrega- 
tions in the world, the parish in Haifa, Israel, observes its weekly day 
of worship on the Jewish Sabbath, Reason: the practical fact that in 
modern Israel Saturday is the day of rest, the one day when this flock can 
gather. 

--by Lois S. Thiessen 
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(Continued from page 18) 


reserved Monday and Saturday of each week to 
visit the poor and sick English refugees in that city. 
Each Sunday he would go to a merchant’s private 
house to minister to a small congregation. 

It was while staying at Poyntz’s house that Tyn- 
dale was betrayed to the authorities at Brussels 
by a “friend.” The arrest was made on May 23, 
1535, and he was taken at once to the prison of the 
Netherlands at Vilvorde, six miles from Brussels, 
where he remained nearly a year and a half. 

His English merchant friends sent letters of ap- 
peal to the court of Brussels. These failed and 
there was little hope of help from England. When 
his faithful friend Poyntz tried to intervene, he 
was himself arrested for heresy and after three 
months in prison returned to England. 


A surviving letter by Tyndale pictures him sitting 
in the cold and darkness of his dungeon and asking 
above all for a lamp and his Hebrew Bible, gram- 
mar and dictionary. 


On October 6, 1536 he was led to the scaffold 
where he was first strangled and then burnt. His 
last words were “Lord! Open the King of England’s 
eyes.” 

This prayer was answered within a year when the 
king licensed the publication and circulation of 
the Bible in English. This edition, called Matthew’s 
Bible, contained Tyndale’s Pentateuch and New 
Testament and his version of Joshua to II Chronicles 
which he left in manuscript at his death. 


Perhaps one of the finest tributes to Tyndale was 
an unintentional one by the Catholic biographer, 
Campbell. “William Tyndale,” Campbell wrote sad- 
ly, “must bear, with Henry VIII and Thomas Crom- 
well, the initial responsibility for the English Re- 
formation. Throughout life he was a lonely soul 
and, in his later years, Protestantism itself personi- 
fied.” END 


THE DESERT IS REJOICING 
(Continued from page 9) 


The Johnston Plan provides for just this sharing 
equitably the waters of the Jordan and its main 
tributary, the Yarmuk, between Arabs and Jews. In 
this parched Middle East where water is worth more 
than gold, irrigation would permit the development 
of vast tracts in Syria and Jordan, permitting hun- 
dreds of thousands of Palestinian Arabs to resettle 


on the land. These Arabs were displaced by the 
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Israeli-Arab war and now languish idle and hope- 


less in UN-supported camps on the hideously over- 
crowded Gaza strip. 


“The hard truth,” commented a leader at Re- 
vivim, “ is that the Arabs have not reconciled them- 
selves to the idea that Israel has come here to stay. 
They are mustering their Sunday punch for a knock- 
out blow to drive us into the sea. But we won’t run! 


“The accusation commonly leveled at us Jews is 
that we’ve always come when everything was ready 
and the pajamas spread over the bed for us. Well, 
we've built from the ground up the House of Israel 
—collective settlements, modern cities, harmonious 
housing, harbors, roads, factories, thousands of 
miles of life-giving water pipelines. We’ve carved 
out in the wilderness those verdant acres you see. 
We've fought off droughts and locusts. And our 
20th century showpiece Israel, in the midst of medi- 
eval, miserable Arab lands, has cost us much sweat, 
tears and blood. Israel is thus doubly ours, by 
virtue of our sacrifices and efforts, and by the prom- 
ise made by God more than 4,000 years ago to 
Abraham. 


“And for our sons shall come true the prophecy 
of Ezekiel, ‘And they shall say, that land that was 
desolate is become like the Garden of Eden.’” END 


QUIET TIME HELP 


Daity BIBLE READING is necessary for Christian 
growth. 


Many who acknowledge this fact, however, fail 
to have effective quiet times because they find 
the Bible hard to understand—or they wonder 
where to begin to read—or they fail to make 
personal application of Scripture truth. 


To meet this need, as well as the need of other 
Christians who appreciate some guidance in their 
daily reading, each issue of His contains a month 
of daily Bible readings. 

These readings are used by university Christians 
throughout the United States and Canada, and by 
others of various ages literally around the world. 


In addition they are translated for use in Syria, 
and are reprinted each month in India. 

You’ve been missing out on one of the most 
important and helpful parts of His if you have 
never used This Morning With God (page 37 
each month). Start today—the October readings 
are in Ezra and Nehemiah, and during a five-year 
period using this plan of reading you will com- 
plete the whole Bible. 











NOISY GLAMOR, to be sure, clatters from 
the networks. 

“Acketyacketyack ... Debbie was seen with Eddie 
last... Acketyackety ... Debbie and Eddie are non- 
committal about... ack ack ack... Exclusive: Deb- 
bie and Eddie were at the Mocambo together the 
evening last (pause for effect), and when asked...” 

“And here is Blah Blah with a word from our 
sponsor . . . blah, blah, blah blah . . . your face 
smoother and more lovely than ever and now back 
to Ack Ack for his exclusive of the week ... Holly- 
wood: ack ack ack...and his fourth...ack ack 
... blah blah...bing, bang bong...This is the 
Noise Network.” Click... 

“Hum-ho...Let’s go to bed.” ... “John, do you 
still have the radio on?”...“‘No, dear: that’s the 
parakeet your’re hearing.” 

Or, “ordinary folk” may be introduced personally 
to the popular objects of adoration in other ways; 
and so from a thousand screens and pages a few 
smiling celebrity faces invite the not always indig- 
nant or indifferent viewers and readers to smoke a 
certain cigarette, drink a certain beer, wear a cer- 
tain watch, use a certain shave-cream. 

But those who object to this sort of noise have 
their own, perhaps somewhat diminished in volume 
and not so gaudy: this is the voice of sentimental 
respectability. Relatively petty domestic tangles, run 
over a hundred times in as many broadcasts of the 
ordinary soap story or laughed through year after 
year in the ordinary family comedy, constitute some- 





and 
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thing more “wholesome” to hear and see. 

These feature “good” people, plain and therefore 
good, but even unplain and also good like the plain 
(proving not so much that the unplain can be good 
as that “deep down they really are quite plain”). 
People they are who have their troubles, but who 
through them all (since the troubles are really 
quite small) keep their sense of humor, and at the 
end of the program, especially during the Christmas 
season, are moved to whisper, in evident emotion, 
a phrase or two on behalf of “peace and good-will.” 

But sentimentality is noise not less than the 
glamor-clamor of a Hollywood “gossip-monger” and 
is probably more malicious because it seems less 
noisy; perhaps least of all does it qualify as the 
“joyful noise” which the Psalmist exhorts the people 
of God to make “unto the Lord,” 

What here is meant by “noise”? The bits of 
broadcasting we call glamor and those we call sen- 
timentality are instances of noise because they at- 
tract and then distract attention. They clatter 
cleverly to be heard and then they clobber their 
hearers with sometimes unrelieved and unmixed 
superficiality—or, in older terms, “false doctrine.” 

Obviously the mass communication industries, by 
definition, fulfill the first character: they grab up 
a substantial mass of a mass of people’s time. Hard- 
ly anywhere in American urban culture (for that 
matter, perhaps rural too) can even a shadowed 
creep crawl to dodge some dancing detail of the 
slick cover or blared bannerhead or cackling am- 











plifier or the sometimes screaming and sometimes 
smiling screen of the movies and Tv. Even to the 
cemetery he cannot go: there he might see the an- 
tenna one gent installed on top of his mausoleum to 
take care of the Tv set he wanted for those lonely 
years of silence and also the telephone wire connect- 
ing him to a repairman. 

Not obvious, however, is the answer to the ques- 
tion whether and, if so, to what degree the mass 
media are noise in the second sense, i.e. that they 
distract attention. Distract from what? Distract, 
we might reply, from truth. 

And what is truth? Well, whatever truth is, it 
is not the babblings which press against every ear 
from,the mass media, for truth is at least mysterious 
but what the radio yaks about is seldom mysterious, 
and truth must at least endure through and beyond 
all things but what the magazine slop weeps about 
does not thus endure. 


VANITY, ALL IS VANITY 

Even if so, it is then asked, are the mass media 
therefore corrupt through and through? There are 
no good programs, nor worthy movies, and no read- 
able newspapers? To be sure, there are broadcasts 
of “classical music” and close coverage of political 
affairs and, yes, also a couple of widely heard (and 
therefore widely regarded) preachers. But there 
is the question not only of expressed content and 
the form of the expression but of received content 
and the form of reception. Serious news about 
political affairs, for instance, may be received as 
merely another piece of entertainment or as more 
facts for the person one social psychologist calls the 
“inside-dopester” to sift about and play with in his 
personally secure detachment. 


But expression and reception, or the intention of 
program director and the expectations of the audi- 
ence, are not really distinct except in those marginal 
instances where the expression is an advance on 
reception. Such programming, however, never could 
get a Hooper rating and is shoved into a back-alley 
hour of the week. Most of the time audience and 
programmers chase each other: audience expecta- 
tion influences programming and programming in- 
fluences audience expectation, for both sides are 
likely to share the same ideological outlook. 

It needs hardly more than a quick questioning 
to see in any slice of programming or any batch 
of print its ideology, that is, the totality of opinions 
and values according to which its own “world” of 
experience is interpreted and according to which 
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therefore future experience is expected and thus 
actively sought. Ideology is spread out all over in 
news commentary, political speeches, and sermons; 
but, more effectively, it is implicit in the ordinary 
joke on the ordinary half-hour comedy and even 
in what one might think to be the purely artistic. 
Ideology is implicit by insinuation or proposition- 
ally and by representation or symbolically. 

The penny-pinching comedian, an institution in 
mass entertainment, is laughable because ridiculous 
and ridiculous because, as everybody knows, a seri- 
ous miser is not a nice guy and, of course, it is with- 
out the least twitch of a doubt nice to be a nice guy. 
There seems to be nothing of ideological content 
in the Sunday afternoon broadcast of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and yet it is also obvious 
that such productions — “cultural productions” — 
represent for a substantial range of people (not 
many numerically, perhaps, but powerful socio-cul- 
turally) that bit of “culture” just a superficial con- 
tact with which surely befits the person’s status and 
role in society. Hence, some qualification is needed 
for the too-ready distinction between ideological and 
non-ideological (e.g. sheer entertainment or mere 
reporting-of-fact) content. 


DISTRACTION FROM TRUTH 

What ideology (or set of ideologies) is it that 
is sounded off in the mass media? Is it not distrac- 
tion from truth and hence noise? 

Already mentioned are two main motifs: glamor 
and sentimental respectability. One observer sees in 
much mass advertising a play on technology and sex. 
Another interprets the media, among other institu- 
tions of present-day America, as part of a culture- 
wide trend toward “personalization,” the harmoni- 
ous adjustment among persons, and of things or non- 
persons to persons, symbolized by the “glad hand” 
and the “beaming smile.” It may not take a second 
look at mass prattle and the pictures it captions to 
notice these somewhat conspicuous themes. 

Nobody, for instance, is fooled by the whiskey 
ads and everybody is ready to laugh at their images 
of distinction: the silver-haired, silver mustached, 
and sleekly tuxedoed man of “distinction” or the 
silver-topped, broadly beaming Negro who serves 
the bourbon; but could it be that by enough repeti- 
tion these images break through our own sophistica- 
tion and become habitual thought associations by 
whose standard we ourselves measure what is, and 
thus, pre-consciously, is expected to be distinguished 
and, even for us, valuable? 
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Or perhaps we are more permissive about auto- 
mobile ads: the Cadillac (even the Ford) parked on 
the suburban circular driveway in front of a quite 
apparently comfortable colonial twelve-roomer am- 
ply surrounded by evergreens, and in the front seat 
the attractive woman in furs and the man with the 
always exactly two-and-a-half week growth of side- 
burn and that most stable neither gleeful nor iron- 
ical but simply satisfied smile. These pictures, 
staring at us day by day, become images of our- 
selves—glamorized beyond recognition, given a dis- 
tinction and comfort deceptive in their fantasy and 
a tragic obsession where they happen to become 
fact. 


Possibly the most grandiloquent image we have 
built of ourselves is that of technological supermen, 
and although there was some basis in fact for this 
plaudit it must then have been asked, “So What?” 
But as technological kings unsophisticated by such 
a critical question, we could claim that much of 
what once were unfavorable or indifferent natural 
propensities had been conquered, and we could fur- 
ther believe that very little of any import would 
be intrinsically unconquerable (for whatever some 
romantic said would be unconquerable really had 
no import). 

We think in the past tense, cautiously, about this 
image. Some reformation has swept away its priests 
and believers? Well, plainly not, despite the explicit 
and apparently almost preoccupying concern by 
industry for the “human factor” and the well-an- 
nounced plans of engineering schools to give their 
boys some humanities; for the note of technological 
dominance is written all over between the slick 
covers and, indeed, probably makes the more in- 
teresting reading among advertising copy. 


A steel company informs the public about a gi- 
gantic Southern California wind tunnel for research 
on suprasonic speed. One firm, manufacturing air- 
plane parts, writes about their fuel pumps which 
help drive the “Boeing 707 Jet Strato-liner, first 
U.S. jet transport” which can carry up to 130 pas- 
sengers at more than 9 miles a minute!” How mar- 
velous, these gadgets! And to this the warning is 
whispered to let no one sneer, because technology 
may be the twentieth-century American man’s most 
distinctive smudge on history. A marvel it has been, 
we say, not merely as the source of personal com- 
forts but as a movement in history, perhaps even 
the epoch of epochs, to be contemplated with awe 
and participated in with dedication; but then how 
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marvelous we are to have under our fingers such 
power. 


CULT OF THE. PERSONAL 

On the other hand, considerable talk is spent by 
many other than existential philosophers and per- 
sonal idealists about the importance of persons; 
hosts of twaddlers in popular philosophy and petty 
radio drama chatter away about personal adjust- 
ment, harmonious human relations, “just smiling a 
bit each day, since a smile, after all, requires less 
exertion of a lesser number of facial muscles than 
a frown,” and “just plain getting along with people.” 
Nor is this set of notions merely crude instruction 
in human manipulation: at least it is not explicitly 
so, for it also is handy with the doctrine that per- 
sons are to be respected for themselves and hence 
not only to be manipulated. Rather, the intent of 
much of such talk seems to be to preach the ultimate 
value of sheer harmony between mutually “agree- 
able and pleasing” persons. 

A Tv play trots out the situation of a college 
student at odds with teachers, room-mates and the 
dean on account of a tongue disinclined to keep 
back the blunt and somewhat less than pleasing re- 
mark. Well, through the advice of an easy-going 
father of five the student tries a few “pleasant” 
phrases (with a smile) and is himself pleased when 
others smile and seem so pleasant in return. How 
nice! David Riesman in The Lonely Crowd has 
pointed convincingly at this most familiar bend in 
contemporary American experience: the “other- 
directed personality” whose main purpose in life is 
to be amiable. 

There are thus at least these few notions on con- 
spicuous display: personal relations, technology, 
comfort, distinction. And no doubt others are evi- 
dent, such as the theme often labeled the “cult of 
romantic love.” But from the point of view either 
of the Christian faith or of serious questioning from 
a radical despair, all such ideology is idolatry — 
idolatry of the personal or of the impersonal, in a 
sentimental or a glamorized form. 

There is no argument here, romantic-wise, that 
the mass media because they are mass are neces- 
sarily contrary to serious thought because contrary 
to individuality and “real” community. Non se- 
quitur. Real use of the media for something pro- 
found, however, on other than a fringe basis, would 
imply a revolution in the outlook of our whole 
culture. END 

Reprinted by permission from FRONTIERS 
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LET’S CULTIVATE 


simplicity and solitude 


By A. W. TOZER 


W. CHRISTIANS must simplify our lives or lose 
untold treasures on earth and in eternity. 

Modern civilization is so complex as to make the 
devotional life all but impossible. It wears us out 
by multiplying distractions and beats us down by 
destroying our solitude, where otherwise we might 
drink and renew our strength before going out to 
face the world again. 

“The thoughtful soul to solitude retires,” said the 
poet of other and quieter times, but where is the 
solitude to which we can retire today? Science, 
which has provided men with certain material com- 
forts, has robbed them of their souls by surrounding 
them with a world hostile to their existence. “Com- 
mune with your own heart upon your bed and be 
still” is a wise and healing counsel, but how can it 
be followed in this day of the newspaper, the tele- 
phone, the radio and television? These modern play- 
things, like pet tiger cubs, have grown so large and 
dangerous that they threaten to devour us all. What 
was intended to be a blessing has become a positive 
curse. No spot is now safe from the world’s intru- 
sion. 

One way the civilized world destroys men is by 
preventing them from thinking their own thoughts. 
Our “vastly improved methods of communication” 
of which the short-sighted boast so loudly now en- 
able a few men in strategic centers to feed into 
millions of minds alien thought stuff, ready-made 


and pre-digested. A little effortless assimilation of 
these borrowed ideas and the average man has done 
all the thinking he will or can do. This subtle 
brainwashing goes on day after day and year after 
year to the eternal injury of the populace—a popu- 
lace, incidentally, which is willing to pay big money 
to have the job done; the reason being, I suppose, 
that it relieves them of the arduous and often fright- 
ening task of reaching independent decisions for 
which they must take responsibility. 

There was a time, not too long ago, when a man’s 
home was his castle, a sure retreat to which he might 
return for quietness and solitude. There “the rains 
of heaven may blow in, but the king himself cannot 
enter without permission,” said the proud British, 
and made good on their boast. That was home in- 
deed. It was of such a sacred place the poet sang: 


Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home: 
Thou art not my friend, and I’m not thine. 
Long through thy weary crowds I roam; 
* * t 


But now, proud world! I’m going home. 

I am going to my own hearth-stone, 

Bosomed in yon green hills alone,— 

And vulgar feet have never trod 

A spot that is sacred to thought and God. 
* * * 


O, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 
I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 
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And when I am stretched beneath the pines, 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 
At the sophist schools and the learned clan; 
For what are they all, in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet? 


Such ideas as the poet expresses could hardly 
have occurred to him had he been a victim of our 
twentieth century “progress.” With less beauty but 
more truth the average American might now say as 
he alights at the familiar corner: 


Good-bye, old bus, I’m going home, 

To the recorded crooner’s sexy moan; 

Where the only sight of bush or tree 

Is in a wild West show on my new Tv. 

Where salesmen and clowns shout all day long, 
And the apartment’s filled with a noisy throng, 
And dancers and night-club stars make free 
Where God and worship used to be. 


While it is scarcely within the scope of the present 
piece, I cannot refrain from remarking that the 
most ominous sign of the coming destruction of our 
country is the passing of the American home. Amer- 
icans live no longer in homes, but in theaters. The 
members of many families hardly know each other, 
and the face of Arthur Godfrey is to many wives 
much more familiar than that of their own husbands. 


Let no one smile. Rather should we weep at the 
portent. It will do no good to wrap ourselves in the 
Stars and Stripes for protection. No nation can long 
endure whose people have sold themselves for bread 
and circuses. Our fathers sleep soundly, and the 
harsh bedlam of commercialized noise that engulfs 
us like something from Dante’s /nferno cannot dis- 
turb their slumber. They left us a go@dly heritage. 
To preserve that heritage we must have a national 
character as strong as was theirs. And this can be 
developed only in the Christian home. 

The need for solitude and quietness was never 
greater than it is today. What the world will do 
about it is their problem. Apparently the masses 
want it the way it is and the majority of Christians 
are so completely conformed to this present age that 
they, too, want things the way they are. They may 
be annoyed a bit by the clamor and by the goldfish 
bowl existence they live, but apparently they are not 
annoyed enough to do anything about it. However, 
there are a few of God’s children who have had 
enough. They want to relearn the ways of solitude 
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and simplicity and gain the infinite riches of the 
interior life. They want to discover the blessedness 
of what Dr. Max Reich called “spiritual aloneness.” 
To such I offer a brief paragraph of counsel. 


Retire from the world each day to some private 
spot, even if it be only the bedroom (for a while 
I retreated to the furnace room for want of a better 
place). Stay in the secret place till the surrounding 
noises begin to fade out of your heart and a sense 
of God’s presence envelops you. Deliberately tune 
out the unpleasant sounds and come out of your 
closet determined noi to hear them. Listen for the 
inward Voice till you learn to recognize it. 


Stop trying to compete with others. Give yourself 
to God and then be what and who you are without 
regard to what others think. Reduce your interests 
to a few. Don’t try to know what will be of no 
service to you. Avoid the “digest” type of mind— 
short bits of unrelated facts, cute stories and bright 
sayings. Learn to pray inwardly every moment. 
After a while you can do this even while you work. 
Practice candor, childlike honesty, humility. Pray 
for a single eye. Read less, but read more of what 
is important to your inner life. Never let your mind 
remain scattered for very long. Call home your 
roving thoughts. Gaze on Christ with the eyes of 
your soul. Practice spiritual concentration. 


All the above is contingent upon a right relation 
to God through Christ and daily meditation on the 
Scriptures. Lacking these, nothing will help us; 
granted these, the discipline recommended will go 
far to neutralize the evil effects of externalism and 
to make us acquainted with God and our own souls. 

END 

Reprinted by permission from THe ALLIANCE WEEKLY 
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[Few of us can appreciate the crisis of adjustment which 
confronts the average young man or woman who is a new 
missionary on the foreign field——The author, who served 
with The Evangelical Alliance Mission, kept a diary during 
her first term, and from its pages comes the following 
account of personal adjustment. Perspective may be ob- 
tained through these entries—even though some might seem 
trivial. But for the student planning to be a foreign mis- 
sionary, this article constitutes a forewarning about the 
most serious, and necessary, factor in the contemporary 
missionary’s life: his identification with the people to whom 
he has been sent.—Ed.] 


4, 1946 was the day I left my home in 
the United States for an unknown land, the country 
of India. There God had called me to do missionary 
work. I was in my early twenties when I sailed. 
Even though ten years have passed since then, 
some experiences still live in my mind and heart 





as though they had occurred yesterday. But if it 
were not for my diary, other impressions would be 
lost forever in the dim recesses of my mind. 
NoveMBER 2, 1946 Arrived in Bombay today. I 
was met by two older missionaries. From the boat 
we went to the railway station. The Indian bag- 
gage handlers fought over my bags, eager for a 
big “baksheesh” (tip) from the prosperous looking 
American. 

NoveMBER 3 My first Indian home. I like it. It 
has a thatched roof, whitewashed walls, and a stone 
floor. Little brown faces were peeping in at two 
tiny windows all day long. I heard them giggle. 
They thought I was queer—guess I am. Sleeping 
is rather complicated here in India—have to sleep 
under a mosquito netting. 

NoveMBER 4 Heard lots of strange noises last 
night—tonight I discovered the cause: rats. They 
seem to be as large as elephants. One of them was 
so brave that he shook my mosquito net. 








NoveMBER 7 First Sunday in India. I went to 
church. We left our shoes outside—that’s the cus- 
tom. No piano or organ, but a pulpit, a few rugs 
and a few chairs in the rear. We all sat on the 
floor except for a few dignified missionaries who 
sat on chairs in the rear. 
DecemBeR 24 First Christmas in India. Every 
Christmas the Indian Christians and missionaries 
gather for a special meal of Indian rice and curry. 
The Indians had been saving their rice rations for 
a long time since this was a big event. We sat out- 
side on the ground and had a good time singing 
Christmas carols. No Santa Claus—no Christmas 
trees—no snow. Christmas to them meant Christ. 
Many had suffered in becoming Christians. 
DeceMBER 25 Last night, just at midnight, I was 
awakened by Christmas carolers—couldn’t under- 
stand the words but recognized the tune, “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem.” Somehow Bethlehem seemed 
nearer here than it had seemed before. It was 
nearer, much nearer, Jesus Christ was near. It 
must have been just such a night as this when 
Christ was born. Felt very queer inside—glad I 
had come to India. Singing stopped—noises out- 
side my door. Went to the door with Indian sweets. 
The carolers had hung a brightly colored paper 
wreath on my door. I recognized the carolers, for 
they were the Christian high school boys and girls. 
I was glad they had come—it made me feel good 
inside. I felt that perhaps they didn’t mind too 
much that I had come to their country. 
January 20, 1947 This morning a little brown 
face peeked in through my screen door. His name 
is Jonathan (The Indians say “Yonaton”). He’s 
two years old and always has a runny nose. He’s 
skinny—he doesn’t get enough to eat. One day I 
caught him eating dirt. This morning he wanted 
to come in. He said, “Mi Tub, mela pono pie jay” 
(Miss Sahib—I want to listen to the phonograph). 
How could I refuse? I spread a small rug for him 
on the floor and gave him something to eat. He 
smiled and listened to the music. 
Marcu 23 Today Mercybai invited me to her 
house for chicken curry. I wore my Indian sari 
so I could sit on the floor. It’s a one room hut. 
Mercybai has four children, a dozen chickens and 
one goat. They all live together. Her oldest girl, 
Vimal, was lying on a cot on one side of the room 
—she is dying of tuberculosis. 

Mercybai cooked over a small clay fireplace on 


the floor, with her baby on her hip. Smoke filled 





the room —I began to cough — but nothing like 
Vimal. She couldn’t even eat. The chicken curry 
was good. We ate it with our fingers. The curry 
was so hot and spicy it made tears come to my 
eyes. It tasted good though. There was no need 
of an automatic garbage disposal—mice took care 
of the few remaining scraps. 

Marcu 30 At 5:30 this morning a soft rap at 
my door—it was Mercybai. “Come quickly,” she 
said, “I can’t wake my baby.” I jumped out of 
bed and went with her. Her baby wasn’t asleep— 
he was dead. One more precious bundle under 
Indian soil—Mercybai had laid away three babies 
already. 

May 2 Today I asked the cook for a kiss. Of 
course I didn’t mean to! He smiled. No one ever 
told me the words for “kiss” and “corn” are the 
same, except for a slight difference in inflection. 
June 30 I went visiting with Hirabai today. She’s 
the Indian pastor’s wife. They call her a Bible 
woman. Her name means “jewel,” and she is just 
that. She loves the Indian women and tells them 
about Jesus every chance she gets. She knows the 
monkey gods and elephant gods cannot help them 
in their misery or answer their prayers. 

We stopped and talked with a group of women. 
Hirabai began to tell them a story from the Bible. 
They didn’t listen—they only stared at me. I wore 
a strange dress, just like a little girl’s, and what 
did I wear on my feet? One woman pointed at me 
and asked Hirabai, “Is it a man or woman?” At 
this point I made a decision: Next time, Indian 
dress. 


Juty 1 Went visiting again with Hirabai. This 
time I wore an Indian sari. Hirabai was glad. The 
women listened to the Bible story instead of look- 
ing at me. I felt better. 


Aucust 15 First independence day! India is a 
free country! Parades—yells—bells—slogans—“Jai 
Hind” (victory to India). General confusion every- 
where. Feeling runs high. I wasn’t very proud of 
my white face and thought it more advantageous 
to hide it. To the Indian all white faces are Bri- 
tish. It was stifling hot and smelly today. David 
had fever and couldn’t move his right leg. His 
Mother and Dad are American missionaries. His 
Dad is holding special Youth for Christ meetings 
in Calcutta. It was risky to go to town for a doc- 
tor (on India’s first independence day), but I went 
anyway. The doctor came right up, he looked at 
David, and then said, “Nothing to worry about. 
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Measles.” 


“What about his leg?” 


“Nothing; high fever often causes temporary 
paralysis.” 

That night we sent for our mission doctor. He 

drove 80 miles in a jeep over rough roads. He 
looked at David—Polio! 
OcToBeR 14 Arrived in Poona today for my first 
language exam. I’m scared stiff. For one year I’ve 
done nothing but eat, sleep and dream the Marathi 
language. Now in a few short hours I’m going to 
flunk out. If I fail—they’ll send me home for sure. 
My pundit (Indian teacher) told me I have a fifty- 
fifty chance of passing. I appreciate his great con- 
fidence in me! 

Exam over—leaving Poona tomorrow morning. 
NoveMBER 1 Letter came from Poona today with 
good news. Wonder of wonders—I passed my lan- 
guage exam. So happy I couldn’t eat my lunch. 
I went out and told the news to all the Indian 
women—they were happy too and offered con- 
gratulations. 

Rutnabai was especially encouraging. She said, 
“Now you can talk just like my Balu.” Balu is 
three years old—he can’t really talk—he only lisps! 
January 29, 1948 Gandhi shot! What a blow to 
the whole of India—and to the world. Reaction is 
terrific. Riots all over India. Congress followers 
set fire to all homes of the reactionary party in 
Poona. All the way from Bombay to Calcutta and 
up to Karachi—nothing but bloodshed and confu- 
sion. How will poor India stand it—will she pull 
through with her great leader gone? 

FEBRUARY 27 This morning there was a knock at 
my door. When I opened it, there stood two police- 
men. What had I done? I was all alone — and 
frightened. What did they want? They wanted to 
know if I would speak a few words in honor of 
Gandhi tomorrow evening in the -town hall. It was 
a memorial service. I told them I would be there. 


Fepruary 28 Glad today is over. I was plenty 
frightened when I walked down to that town hall. 
Tarabai (our pastor’s daughter) went with me. We 
arrived at the town hall and left our Indian san- 
dals outside. I had worn my sari for the occasion. 
After we walked in the chairman ushered me to 
the speaker’s platform. It was stifling hot. About 
500 Indians were seated in front of me, some of 
whom I recognized. There was the man who sold 
me my Indian sandals, and the school teacher whose 
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class I had visited one day, and several school 
children. I was introduced and began to speak in 
careful English. They stared blankly. Then I 
changed to the Indian language and they smiled. 
Now they understood. I spoke a few words in 
honor of Gandhi. Then I told them why I had 
come to their country. There was a dead silence. 
I quoted from the Bible: John 3:16. There were 
other speakers after me. I couldn’t understand 
them too well, except that they said Gandhi died 
a martyr’s death just as Jesus Christ had. It was 
over and we left. Our sandals were still outside. 


ApriL 2, 1952 Tomorrow I sail for America. I 
don’t want to go—this is my home now. These are 
my people. I’m really afraid to go to America. 
They live fast there, they have too much money. 
They don’t need me in America. There are lots 
of Christians there and many churches. But per- 
haps I should go—maybe I can tell the young 
people there that God needs them in India. 


Hirabai is very ill. I don’t like to leave her. 
May 1 New York—the Statue of Liberty —a 
strange feeling. So many white faces. Styles have 
changed after five years—felt like a relic from the 
dark ages. 


A letter from Tarabai was waiting for me. Hira- 
bai had passed away, the day after I left India. 
My Indian mother . . . She’s happier now. She'll 


never be sick any more. 


From the dock we went to Grand Central Sta- 
tion. Lots of people—more white faces. The por- 
ters didn’t fight over my baggage this time — 
couldn’t even find a porter. Maybe I don’t .look 
prosperous enough. END 


IF YOU SAVE YOUR COPIES 


PERHAPS YOU are one of many His readers who 
do not throw their old copies away, but save them 
for future reference. 


If so, you'll be glad to learn of a binder, now 
available, which holds a full year of His. Each 
copy is independently fastened to the binder by 
a wire fastener, and the hard dark blue cover 
is imprinted with gold leaf. 


Order as many as you want (now you can bind 
up all those old copies you’ve been saving) from 
His Binders, 1444 North Astor, Chicago 10; or 
30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5. Enclose $2.25 for 
each binder (sorry, no bill-me-laters). Binders 
will be sent postpaid. 
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LETTER TO A FRESHMAN 
(Continued from page 2) 

little things for her—in a word, to the extent of their 
ability and resources they entered into her need. Nor 
did other people fail to notice the love that was 
shown by the Christians at a time when almost no 
one else bothered. Among these was the girl’s 
mother, who became a Christian shortly after her 
daughter was restored to mental health. 

Rees Howells, a young coal miner greatly used by 
God during the Welsh revival early in this century, 
decided early in his Christian life that he would 
never pray for anyone’s need if he personally pos- 
sessed the means of meeting that need. So if a tramp 
needed a suit, Rees didn’t pray that the man would 
get one (nor did he give the tramp one of his old 
suits) —Rees bought him one if he had the money. 
If a family was destitute, Rees gave them his pay at 
the end of the week, even though this left him with 
nothing, believing that God would then meet his own 
need. 

How does this apply to your next four years on 
campus? If you’re good at chemistry (or German) 
and there’s another fellow who’s having an awful 
time squeezing through the course, you won’t pray 
for him; instead you'll set aside some hours each 
week to help him. If some girl is having a tough time 
making ends meet, you won’t blow your wad on a 
new formal and then pray for her; instead you'll 
give her financial help. (Incidentally, there are ways 
of sharing money with another student so that he 
doesn’t know where it came from. Jesus said that 
there are some situations where our own right hand 
shouldn’t know what our left hand is doing.) 

When you live such a life of Christian fellowship, 
something else happens—in this case, it happens to 
you. Those disciples of Jesus who probably found 
one another so difficult to get along with: they had 
an effect upon one another. Not right away, but over 
a period of three or four years. Part of their train- 
ing discipline was being forced to put up with other 
men whom they would probably never have chosen 
as friends on a human basis. But the Lord had 
chosen them all.—Put up with them? Rather, stand 
shoulder to shoulder under the leadership of their 
Lord in the most important work of the centuries. 


And it will be so in your Christian group, if you 
recognize that you have not individually chosen one 
another, but that the Lord Jesus has chosen all of 
you to do His work on your campus during the next 
four years. If the work is to be done, if men and 
women are to see what the Christian life is like, if 
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they are to hear about the Lord Jesus, it will have 
to be through you. 

So you won’t dissociate yourself from the book- 
worm. You'll learn from him. You won’t laugh be- 
hind his back at the student who possesses social 
graces. You'll change your own crude ways. You 
won't criticize the girl who takes such pains with 
her hair. You'll spend a little more time on your own 
appearance. You won’t look down on the person who 
is poorly dressed. You'll arrive on time at prayer 
meetings the way he always does. 

And through Christian fellowship during the next 
four years, you may well find that the rough rock 
with so many jagged edges that you are now as a 
freshman has been smoothed down to the place 
where God can use you most effectively. 

Of course you won’t find Christian fellowship 
only on campus. You'll want to go to a church 
where, especially through the teaching of the Word, 
you can grow in the Lord Jesus. Remember, though, 
that as a student you are the only one who can 
effectively witness for the Lord Jesus on campus. 
There are usually enough town young people to 
carry on the young people’s work of the church. So 
don’t get taken up with song leading at various 
meetings or preparing programs to entertain the 
young people. These things are good, but the one 
thing that is most necessary—and which no one else 
will do if you don’t—is to present Jesus Christ in 
your dormitory, to other students on campus. 

Remember that it’s easier to get taken up into the 
whirl of church activity than it is to beat on doors 
in the dorm, to witness to men and women who sit 
next to you in class, to study the Bible with your 
roommate. 

Which brings me back to the fellow at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, the one who broke his chain 
when he came to the campus. I didn’t finish what he 
told me. 

“During my sophomore year,” he said, “some guy 
in my dorm invited me to a small Bible study. I 
went, and maybe not the first time, but over a couple 
of months I realized what Jesus Christ had done for 
me, and what he wants to do for me right now. So 
I received Jesus Christ and became a Christian. 

“You know;’ he concluded, “my life was really 
changed. It was no longer a matter of doing things 
or not doing them because of a chain. From then on 
it became a matter of Someone living the Christian 
life inside of me?’ 

—I hope you'll live that life during the next 
four happy years. END 
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CHASTITY 
(Continued from inside back cover) 


sold by his brothers to some merchants. About ten 
years had passed, during which he had patiently 
suffered the life of a slave in Egypt, cut off com- 
pletely from home and friends, among a strange 
people, learning new customs and speech, with no 
signs of redress nor prospect of freedom. He was, 
moreover, a bachelor, with little hope of ever having 
a home and family of his own. 

The temptation was remarkable for its timing. 
Joseph was enjoying a welcome period of compara- 
tive ease. God’s presence had prospered him with 
the result that his observant master, Potiphar, had 
put everything into Joseph’s capable hands, making 
him overseer of his house and keeping no check on 
Joseph’s activities. How easily Joseph could have 
lowered his standards, grown slack, and compro- 
mised with sin! 

The suddenness of the temptation is also empha- 
sized. One day, without warning, Potiphar’s wife 
made a direct appeal to him with her looks and her 
words. If Joseph had been indulging in impure 
thinking, he would have been overcome as by a sud- 
den squall from an unexpected quarter. Many have 
been amazed and ashamed at the lengths to which 
they could go on the spur of the moment. 

The temptation was striking also for its subélety. 
To please his master’s wife might have had favor- 
able results with his master himself. Most people 
regard it as expedient to stand well with the boss’ 
wife if she is around. It must have been very dif- 
ficult to offend and disappoint Potiphar’s wife, see- 
ing she had much influence with his master. She 
could easily have got him into trouble. 

The temptation was accompanied also by persist- 
ency. She spoke to Joseph, not once or twice only, 
but day after day. If some people’s resistance is 
overcome by suddenness, that of others is worn 
down slowly by the steady continuance of the attack. 

Look, also, at the opportunity for the temptation. 
“There was none of the men of the house there 
within.” There was no one to see and no one would 
ever find out. Potiphar’s wife would never dream 
of telling of her own sin. Joseph could win her 
favor without incurring anyone’s censure. 

Joseph never regarded sensual indulgence as a 
necessity. There can be few things psychologically 
more disastrous than the diabolical idea that im- 
morality is the normal and expected thing. Nothing 
can so undermine resistance to temptation as the 
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fantastic notion that repression is unhealthy. When 
the psychologist talks about repression, he does not 
mean conscious, willful resistance; he means the 
refusal to think about a thing by repressing it into 
the unconscious mind. And that is just what people 
do who give way to sin. They have to repress a 
sense of shame, and do their best to forget God, 
who knows and sees everything. In Bunyan’s Holy 
War, it was when Mr. Resistance was knocked off 
the wall that the enemy came in. The will must be 
strengthened by a right mental attitude. 

Joseph called the thing by its proper name—not 
“being a little fast” or “having a gay time” or 
“sowing wild oats,” but “this great wickedness” and 
“sin against God.” 

Joseph also put a proper estimate on it: “this 
great wickedness,” he called it. And it does not 
become any less great for becoming more common, 
or for being accompanied by measures to reduce 
the risk of physical consequences. 

Above all, he judged it in the light of God. 
Potiphar’s wife thought no one could see: she would 
not have dreamed of doing such a thing in the 
presence of her husband, but she had no fear of 
God in her heart. Joseph saw it as a sin against 
God, who, it says, was with him. The presence of 
God was more real to Joseph than that of any 
earthly master. He knew it would break his enjoy- 
ment of God’s presence, and that he would one day 
have to give account to Him. , 

Joseph was very wise in taking reasonable pre- 
cautions, refusing not only to give way to her, but 
also to listen to her, or even to be with her. He 
met the temptation at an early stare keeping it at 
the circumference of his life, instead of fighting it 
when it reached the center. 

The best place to win the battle for chastity is 
in the earliest stages, in fact in the thoughts. We 
must take reasonable precautions to avoid the things 
and places and people which excite impure thoughts: 
certain books, magazines, pictures, films, advertise- 
ments, dancing and scanty dress. Some may despise 
this as puritanical, but it is a miserable business to 
be indifferent to the enemy’s piercing the outer ring 
of defences, and so let him get to closer grips with 
you. No one can avoid the temptation of a momen- 
tary lustful thought or impluse, but then is the time 
to refuse to welcome it and lick it over, and to think 
instead on good and wholesome things. 


In spite of his precautions, however, Joseph found 
himself in a position where brief hesitation might 
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have been disastrous. And it was due to the habit 
of living a disciplined life that he did not hesitate 
at the critical moment. “He left his garment in 
her hand, and fled.” The battle was won. 

God does not always reward the righteous immedi- 
ately. Joseph was called to suffer terribly for right- 
eousness’ sake. Before his master and all the men 
of the house, Potiphar’s wife accused him of the 
very sin of which she had been so guilty, and Joseph 
was flung, in disgrace, into what may literally be 
translated “The Hole.” Used to the freedom of the 
plains, his spirit must have suffered deeply as, 
bound with chains, misunderstood, misrepresented 
and falsely accused, he shared that dark, damp, 
cell with the king’s special political prisoners. 


BIBLE STUDY AIDS 


SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES 


edited by G. T. MaNLEy and 
H. W. OLpHAM 


A one-volume Bible study book to 
help those who desire to pursue a course 
of study for daily quiet time. The entire 
Bible is studied in three years. 


560 pages $3.75 





THE NEW BIBLE HANDBOOK 


edited by G. T. MANLEy 


A popular handbook providing a 
splendid introduction to Bible study. 
Various topics are discussed in the first 
part and each book of the Bible is con- 
sidered separately in the second part. 


477 pages $3.75 





Students may order through group book chairman. Others 
may order at the local book store or from INTER-VAR- 
SITY PRESS, 1444 North Astor Street, Chicago 10. 


But that was not the end of the story. How could 
it be? The Lord was with him and, though unknown 
to Joseph at the time, was turning his imprisonment 
into a two-year training course for future work of 
first importance. How glad Joseph must have been 
in the end that he did not give way! If he had 
done so, he would have remained in Potiphar’s 
palace, would never have been promoted to second 
in command of all Egypt, never have earned the 
gratitude of millions whom he saved in the famine, 
never have seen his father and brothers again; and, 
above all, a cloud would have come between himself 
and God together with deep bewilderment as to how 
it could be removed. END 
Reprinted by permission from the British InTER-VaRSITY 





A MAN SHALL BE AS A ROCK 
(Continued from page 5) 


The task still remains. “You shall be called Peter, 
a Rock,” said the Lord to the fisherman, and he 
says it still to you. You would not have reached 
this stage in your education had you not somewhere 
in some way been blessed with gifts beyond the 
average, and responsibilities commensurate. The 
gales of our time are still hard to bear. Picture it 
as you will, the creeping sand of Isaiah’s imagery, 
or the creeping weed on the white chalk which 
Chesterton makes his image of paganism, the god- 
lessness around never relaxes its pressure on the 
Christian’s mind and heart. Each generation sees 
some men and women called to stand prominently 
and fearlessly against the drift—rocks in a weary 
land. Their trials are beyond the ordinary, their 
temptations are sometimes fierce, but their joy and 
their privilege are great. They front the storm. But 
behind in their shadow they see the growth of living 
things, life which their steadfastness protects, and 
beauty which owes all to their shade. 


The gale from the Wilderness of Sin varies little 
from age to age. The man or woman of God who 
stands rock-like against the drift is confronted by 
the same forces which faced the men we have men- 
tioned above: the naked paganism and barbarity 
which challenged the saint of Ireland, tyranny in 
church and state against which Luther and Cranmer 
stood fast, rationalism and its tamperings with the 
faith which stirred John to action. And what are 
all the subtleties, the savageries, the deceptions of 
sin but the old manifestations of the world, the flesh 
and the devil. Against such stand firm. END 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 3 


EzRA 4 (1) How typical that when a real work for God is being done, 


there will be “adversaries.” Yet what was their claim in v. 2? See 


Matthew 7:15. 
leaders of Israel refuse to work with them? (2) Apparently having failed 


If these people were willing to co-operate, why did the 


to stop the work completely, over a period of years (vv. 4-6), the adver- 
saries wrote a letter to the king. Notice their professedly great concern 
for the honor of their king (v. 14). Have we as great a concern—genuinely 
—for the honor of our King? What was their accusation concerning the 
Israelites? Cp. Luke 23:2; Acts 17:6, 7. (3) What was the price the Jews 
had to pay for their faithfulness? Am I willing to carry on in the face of 
great opposition, believing God to be trustworthy? 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4 


EzRA 5 (1) After the work on the temple had been forced to stop for a 
number of years (4:24) what means did God use to get things started 
again? (2) What encouragement (v. 5) is there for the believer under- 
taking service for the Lord? (3) In the letter sent to Darius by the pro- 
vincial governor, the Israelites state their case for rebuilding the temple. 
What do they express about their relationship to God in vv. 11, 12, and 
the reason for their present situation? What does this indicate about 


their attitude with regard to building the temple? 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5 


EzRA 6 (1) Darius is the second of the Persian kings to make an official 
What is the tone of 
What seems to be his attitude toward God? (2) How has 


the power of God been demonstrated in the whole preparation for and 


decree in favor of the construction of the temple. 
this letter? 


process of rebuilding? Although the task was made possible by permission 
of the Persian kings and through the efforts of the Jewish exiles, who 
(3) Notice the at- 
mosphere of joy (especially vv. 16, 22). In v. 19 the returned exiles keep 


ultimately was responsible for the success (v. 14)? 


the passover. How does this have special significance for them at this 
time? Cp. Exodus 12:14, 21-27. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6 
EzRA 7:1-10 (1) How is Ezra described in vv. 1-6? 


important for the work for which God was calling him? God does not 


How is each aspect 


allow any of the circumstances or training of life to affect us simply by 
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of Solomon’s servants” (v. 57); (8) those of questionable lineage (v. 61). 


It is apparent that one’s “classification” is important in God's sight. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 22 
NEHEMIAH 8:1-12 (1) With re-established order comes the need for spirit- 
Who calls for this (v. 1)? (2) Vv. 2, 3, 6, 7.8. Do I read 


God’s Word with understanding, determined to have it affect my life? 


ual review. 


Coming face to face with God first brought weeping (v. 9) then joy (vv. 


11, 12). Memorize 10c, recognizing its proper context. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23 

NEHEMIAH 8:13-18 (1) Hearing and understanding lead to further study 
(v. 13), then to a specific test of obedience (vv. 14, 15). Because certain 
things “aren’t done” in our home churches, are we excused from obedience 
personally to God’s Word or from initiating such activity on campus? 
(2) The Feast was a reminder of God's 


provision in crisis. See Lev. 23:33-44. 


Prayer meetings, for instance? 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24 


NEHEMIAH 9:1-25 (1) Note the continued prayer and study. What is added 
(v. 2)? Why? See II Cor. 6:14-18. 


God’s terms. Underline nouns and adjectives which characterize God. Note 


(2) The prayer interprets history in 
the verbs showing God’s actions. (3) Is my God limited by any man, 


occurrence or problem? Am I limiting Him? See Philippians 2:13. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 25 
NEHEMIAH 9:26-38 (1) Consider the continual counter-statements of the 
people’s actions, God’s judgment, their repentance, then God's mercy. 
Is the basic problem any different today. (2) The work of God the Holy 
Spirit was then evident (vv. 20, 30), but He was not yet given to every 
See John 14:16, 17, 


26; Romans 8:26. (3) The people recognized the cause of their situation. 


believer. How then is our resource greater today? 


Am I careful in evaluating my spiritual condition. See I John 1:9. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 26 

NEHEMIAH 10:1-39 (1) The terms of the agreement with God are detailed. 
Cp. 31lb with 
attitudes in 5:1-5. (2) Exodus 30:13 required one-half shekel (v. 23) and a 
tithe of herds and flocks (v. 37). Both conditions were apparently moderated 


What conditions did the signers lay upon themselves? 


in view of the national crisis. Am I inclined to think that my God is 
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of the leaders of Israel realize was yet possible in spite of their sin? 
Cp. I John 1:9. Note that they had to encourage Ezra to take action 
(vv. 4, 5). 


us to continue our prayer in action? (2) 


Is it sometimes necessary for us to realize that God expects 
Was prayer and confession 
sufficient to rectify this situation (vv. 10, 11)? Why is it necessary for 
this type of confession of sin to be accompanied by repentant action? 
When God puts His finger on sin in my life, am I sufficiently sorry to be 
willing to make restitution where it is called for? (3) What is my prayer 
today in view of what God has taught me personally through the experiences 


of Israel as recorded in the book of Ezra? 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 11 


NEHEMIAH 1 The book begins about 445 B.C., 13 years after Ezra and 
142 years after the destruction of the walls of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar (II Kings 25:8-12). The news that fresh dangers had beset Jeru- 
salem reaches Nehemiah, wealthy cupbearer to King Artaxerxes, in the 
Persian capital. While the exiled Jews were living comfortably in Persia, 
those who were left behind in Jerusalem were encountering difficulties 
that distressed Nehemiah very much. (1) Consider how human is Nehe- 
miah’s reaction. To whom does he turn (v. 4)? Note the length of time 
he continues before God. (2) List each name or phrase describing God. 


What does each imply? 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12 


NEHEMIAH 1 (1) Confession is for specific wrong-doing (vv. 6, 7), and 
Nehemiah represents his nation before God. Am I concerned enough about 
God’s desires for my chapter, family, local church, so I share in their 
guilt as well as blessings? (2) Nehemiah’s knowledge of Scripture made 


(3) His 


personal part in the answer comes last, but only to implement God’s purpose 


him able to claim a definite promise (vv. 8, 9). How is mine? 


(v. 11). How much of my praying concerns me? 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13 


NEHEMIAH 2:1-16 (1) Four months later he makes his appeal. Do I trust 
(2) Nehemiah 


prays even as he speaks (v. 4b), yet intelligently uses ideas which appeal 


my Omniscient Heavenly Father for His best time to act? 


to his Persian master (vv. 3, 5). Does my Christian activity zet the same 


thoughtful preparation as my secular activity? (3) The task took twelve 


4 


years (13:6). 


for the rute of progress? 


Once confident of being in God's place, do I trust Him 
(4) Consider the value of a prayerful survey 
of work (vy. 12-15) before planning any action—whether an evening’s 


homework, semester’s program or preparation for a life work. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 14 


NEHEMIAH 2:17-20 (1) What various appeals does Nehemiah make (vv. 17, 
18) until the people request action. (2) The “strengthening of hands” 
(v. 18) shows that their intention resulted in action. Is this true in my 
life, consistently? (3) The opposition (vv. 10, 19) representatively con- 
sists of one from the borders of Ephraim, who was later Governor at 
Samaria, one from Ammon and an Arab, the latter possibly of those 
brought in to colonize, the others probably of Jewish or mixed blood.’ Note 


Nehemiah’s confidence and stand (vy. 20). 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 15 

NEHEMIAH 3 (1) A seemingly dull circuit of the walls (vv. 1, 32) has many 
lessons.. The priests (vv. 1, 22) and laymen did manual labor together. 
Yet some nobles did not work (v. 5). Is there a spiritual hierarchy? See 
Luke 9:48. (2) Meshullam (v. 4) had two jobs (v. 28). Yet through his 
daughter’s marriage, he was connected with Tobiah (13:13). Do I prejudge 
(3) Malchijah (v. 11) 
had been found guilty of foreign inter-marriage (Ezra 10:31). Do I forgive 


spirituality on the basis of family connection? 


and accept the help of the forgiven wrongdoer? 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16 
NEHEMIAH 4:1-9. (1) Apparently the enemy had (potential?) authority 
which might be endangered by a strong Jerusalem and a revived true 
worship. Note the forms their opposition took (vv. 1-3, 8). Consider how 
slyly the enemy made the ultimate goal seem hopeless, the task too great, 
the material worthless, the accomplished work foolishly inadequate (vv. 
2 3). 


trusting God for His justice? 


How was the attack met (vv. 4, 5)? Do I respond similarly by 
(2) Cp. the workers’ response before and 
after it was known that other peoples had joined the plot to attack (vv. 


6. 9). 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17 
NEHEMIAH 4:10-23 (1) Note the opposition within (v. 10) as well as with- 


out. Do I permit the Enemy to use natural fatigue and discouragement to 
hinder God’s work through me? (2) What did Nehemiah do first to meet 
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CHASTITY 


by Gordon Harman 


There is none greater in this house than I; neither hath 
he kept back any thing from me but thee, because thou 
art his wife: how then can I do this great wickedness, and 
sin against God? Genesis 39:9, 


No BOOK can compare with the Bible for sheer 
frankness. And no book handles such delicate sub- 
jects so tersely and without squeamishness. Here, 
for example, is the story of how a young man met 
the seductions of an immoral woman, and with 
everything against him except God, chose slander 
and imprisonment rather than lose his honor and 
live with an unhappy conscience. 

“And it came to pass after these things that his 
master’s wife cast her eyes upon Joseph; and she 
said, ‘Lie with me.’ But he refused, and said unto 
his master’s wife, ‘Behold, my master wotteth not 
what is with me in the house, and he hath com- 


mitted all that he hath to my hand; there is none. 


greater in this house than I; neither hath he kept 
back anything from me but thee, because thou art 
his wife; how then can I do this great wickedness, 
and sin against God?’ And it came to pass, as she 
spake to Joseph day by day, that he hearkened not 
unto her, to lie by her, or to be with her. And it 
came to pass about this time, that Joseph went into 
the house to do his business; and there was none of 
the men of the house there within. And she caught 
him by his garment, saying, ‘Lie with me;’ and he 
left his garment in her hand, and fled, and got him 
out.” Genesis 39:7-12 

Note, first, the circumstances of the temptation. 
At the age of seventeen, Joseph had been cruelly 


(Continued on page 35, column 1) 
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HIS MAGAZINE @ 1444 NORTH ASTOR @ CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


WiLLoucHBy MemoriaL Lopce was dedicated at 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship’s newest camp 
near Cedarville, Michigan, on Saturday, August 18, 
1956. Speaker at the service of dedication was Dr. 
Harold John Ockenga, minister of Boston’s Park 
Street Church and president of Fuller Theological 
Seminary at the time Ralph Willoughby studied 
there. 


The lodge was constructed through a grant from 
the Christian Camps Foundation, furnished through 
a similar grant from the Kresge Foundation. 


The plaque, located over the fireplace of the main 
room at the lodge, reads as follows: 


THIS LODGE IS DEDICATED TO 
THE GLORY OF THE LORD JESUS CHRIST 
AND 
AS A MEMORIAL TO ONE OF HIS DEVOTED FOLLOWERS 
RALPH LELAND WILLOUGHBY 
WHO EARLY IN LIFE HEARD THE MASTER'S CALL 
“FOLLOW ME.” 
IN OBEDIENCE HE DEDICATED HIS LIFE 
TO THE LORD JESUS 
FOR SERVICE AMONG UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 
HE WAS UNSWERVINGLY AND ZEALOUSLY 
PURSUING THIS COURSE 
AS A STAFF MEMBER OF 
INTER-VARSITY CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 
WHEN HE HEARD GOD’S SUMMONS: 
“COME UP HITHER” 
ON AUGUST 27, 1953. 
THE ERECTION OF THIS LODGE WAS MADE POSSIBLE 
BY THE GENEROSITY OF 
MR. AND MRS. HERBERT J. TAYLOR 
TRUSTEES 
CHRISTIAN CAMPS FOUNDATION OF MICHIGAN 
auGusT 18, 1956 


return postage guaranteed 


Dedication ceremonies were held just three years 
after Ralph’s death at the time he was directing 
senior camp at the Canadian ivcr’s Pioneer Camp 
in Ontario. 1vcF graduates will recall Ralph’s serv- 
ice as president of Michigan Christian Fellowship, ° 
staff member for Upper New York and later re- 
gional secretary for New England, staff member for 
Southern California during his seminary training, 
and leader at Pioneer and Campus in the Woods. 


® Main activity at the Cedarville, Michigan camp 
of IVCF last summer was Missionary Training Camp, now 
in its third year. Directed by David Adeney, the camp's 
main speakers included T. Norton Sterrett, Raymond 
Buker, Arthur F. Glasser, Peter Letchford and C. Stacey 
Woods. Sixty-two students, many of them from over- 
seas, attended the camp. 


* Two staff members of 1vcF depart this fall for 
service overseas—both to do student work with the 
International Fellowship of Evangelical Students. 
Missionary Secretary David H. Adeney goes with 
his family to the Far East, where he will be located 
in Hong Kong. Mary Beaton goes to the Philippines 
where she will work with Gwen Wong. 


® Delegates of IFES movements around the world 
were guests of the Canadian IVCF early in September 
for the fourth triennial General Committee meetings. 
A full account of the gathering will be published in a 
future issue of HIS. 


HIS Placement 
Missionaries with various backgrounds (teachers, 
airplane, radio, printer, secty., doctor) needed for 
service in South America. Box O-156, His. 
SociaL WorKER fully qualified for work in New 


York City with unmarried mothers and their babies. 
Box 0-256, His. 


Doctors, women only, needed for new hospital 
in Pakistan. Box O-356, His. 
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